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Well Preserved. 
“Talk about long winters and big snowdrifts,” | 


remarked Mr. Abel Bascomb to his nearest | 
neighbor, Cyrus Follet, as the two men plowed | 
through the snow on their way to the post-office, 

“talk about our having much snow here in 
Meadowville, why, it aint a circumstance to 
what they have in some other places.” 

“Such as where?’ inquired Mr. Follet, as he 
emerged breathless from a drift into which he | 
had floundered. 

‘Well, up in the northwestern part of York 
state, for instance,” returned Mr. Bascomb. 
“Just let me tell you what an old fellow up 
there said to me one day, last winter, when I 
was sojourning with Edward. 

“As we rode along in the pung one day, we 
came on to an old man digging away at what 
looked to be a well, ’twas so deep. My curiosity 
was touched up, and I made Edward stop the 
horse a minute, and I says to the old fellow, 
‘Mister, what are you digging for ?’ 

“*Well,’ says he, stopping work long enough 
to look up pretty sharp to see who was ques- 
tioning him, ‘my wife’s got weak eyes, and she 
wants some eye-water, and they say seven-year- 
old snow makes the best; so I’m a-digging 
for it.’ ”’ 

“Umph!” snorted Mr. Follet, as he floundered 
out of another drift, ‘““what was he? a half-wit?” 

“I’m a-telling you all I know,” returned Mr. 
Bascomb. ‘‘When I hear a story that’s as good 
as that, I don’t make it a point to inquire too 
close into the brains of the man that tells it, 
or his reputation for truth and veracity, Cyrus. 
I just enjoy it, by and large!” 
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Ancient Yeast. 


Age is honorable, and it is therefore not 
unfitting to reprint from the New York Sun an 
account of a very old bottle of yeast, otherwise 
known as “emptings,” which is said to be still 
doing duty in a Pennsylvania town. 

On the morning of March 17, 1792, the wife of 
a farmer named MecThomas prepared a jar of 
“rising,” or, as it is better known among 
housewives, “emptings.”” This she used for a 
decade or more, adding thereto at each baking. 
When Mrs. MeThomas died her only son took 
the jar home, and his wife used it fur many 
years, until the marriage of their daughter, to 
whom it was given as a wedding present. She 
in turn made constant use of the jar and its 
contents. It is now doing the same service for 
her daughter, who has mixed. bread from it for 
over twelve years. 

Thus for more than one hundred and three 
years the same jar and, it may be said, the same 
“rising,” has been in continual use; and it may 
be called, without stretching the truth, the 
original batch, for the jar in all these years has 
never been entirely empty. 

It is a remarkable case of inherited dough, and 
there is not a family in all this section that can 
boast of bread which has so long and unbroken 
a line of ancestry. 
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What He was Trying to Say. 


The Scotch dialect is sometimes a difficulty 
even to Britons, as is plain from the following 
dialogue reported by the Dundee News : 

An old Peebles worthy and an English lady | 
were one day occupants of a railway carriage in 
an Edinburgh-bound train.. The train had been | 
waiting long .at a certain station, and there was 
no appearance of its starting, when the worthy | 





remarked: ““They’re a gey taiglesome lot here.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the lady. 

“T’m sayin’ they’re an awfu’ daidlin’ oq 
here,” said the old fellow. 

“T really beg your pardon, sir,”’ she rejoined. 

“T’m remarkin’ they’re a vera dreich lot here 
the nicht,”’ the old gentleman further ventured. 

‘Really, I must again beg your pardon,’’ said 
the lady with marked embarrassment, “but I do 
not comprehend you.” 

“T was just trying to say the train was late,” 
he finally said. | 

Indeed, sir, it is very late,” agreed the lady. 

And the conversation ended. 
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Anxious to Please. 


An amusing but improbable maid is printed 
by the Washington Star : 

He was a new clerk in a big retail cutiitdenant, | 
and was anxious to make a record as a salesman. 
A young woman inquired : 

“Can you let me look at some safety bicycles?” 

He turned away to get information about the 
stock, and returning, said, with a winsome smile: | 

“I’m very sorry, miss, we’re out of safety | 
bicycles. But we have some fine safety matches.”’ | 
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HOW RUBBERS SAVE 
YOU MONEY. 





Only the rich can afford wet 
feet. They’re acostly luxury. They 
mean doctors and medicine and 
nurses—all very expensive. Rub- 
_bers are prodigious money-savers, 
especially 


CANDEE 
RUBBERS 


which are made of the best rub- 
ber, and are famous wearers—and 
famous lookers, too. Service and 
style—every Candee Rubber Boot 
and Shoe has thesetwo. The Can- 
dee Rubber Co. are the oldest 
rubber-makers in the world. 


Any Shoe Store. 
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Bicycle Chains. 


We have solved the problem o absolute 


Safety, Accuracy, 
Durability and Speed 
in a 3-16 inch Chain. 

When buying a wheel insist upon 
having one of these Chains. Examine 
them at the Boston Cycle Show. 


THE THAMES CHAIN AND STAMPING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 












A Frictionless 
Bicycle 


is an impossibility; the nearest ap- 
pevech to it is that — —_— 
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Chapman 
Double Ball Bearing. 


The talk of the National Cycle Shows. 
Pronounced by experts“‘wonderful.”’ 
As much ahead of the ordinary ball 
bearing as the pneumatic tire is of the 
solid tire. Itis fitted to our new wheel, 


THE 


Fenway Cycle 


—the best wheel ever made. Price $150. 
We also manufacture the well-known 
MCCUNE CYCLE. 
EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 
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Stories by Teachers.—No. 4. 
*TILDY. 


ISS MAXWELL, the new 
teacher, and her devoted pupil, 
Matilda Ann Brunt, commonly 
known as ’Tildy or ’Tildy Ann, 
were on their way to the Swamp- 

roads schoolhouse. *Tildy, overgrown and 

uncouth, was the idol of the little folks, the 
terror of her classmates, and the butt of the 
older children’s jokes. 

Miss Maxwell was boarding during the 
first quarter at ’Tildy’s, and she left the 
house in company with her tall pupil every 
morning at quarter-past eight. On this partic- 
ular day ’Tildy caught sight of some one run- 
ning across lots and waving something white in 
his hand. 

“There’s that shackling Jim Gray!” she 
exclaimed, wrathfully. ‘“I’ll be bound he’s 
bringing you some letter he’s forgot to fetch 
over last night. Might do more harm forgetting 
to give ’em up some day than ’s if he never 
touched ’em !’’ 

Sure enough! The shambling boy hurried 
up to give Miss Maxwell a letter with a special- 
delivery stamp on it. 

“I’d orter brung it right up last night, I 
s’pose, ’cause I promised the postmaster I 
would. But Charley hurt his foot and left me 


Single copies 5 cents. 





all the milking, so that it clean went out 0’ my | 


head. And I brung it here the first thing this 
morning on account of that there stamp.’’ 

While Jim was shamefacedly stammering 
his apologies, the teacher was hurriedly reading 
her letter, her pale face growing whiter and 
more drawn-looking. 

“Tt is from my sister,’ she said, in answer 
to ’Tildy’s mutely appealing look. 
mother—is—very—ill,”’ she faltered. Then, 
more bravely, “’Tildy Ann, I am going to run 
to the Junction to catch the quarter to nine 
train. You go on to school; tell the children 
that I cannot come to-day because my mother 
is very ill, and that they must go quietly 
home.” 

Away hurried the little schoolmistress, while 
disconsolate ’Tildy sat down by the roadside, 
jerked off her sunbonnet, and fanned herself 
vigorously. One moment she was filled with 
sympathy for her beloved teacher, and the next 
she was wildly indignant at the tardy mail- 
carrier, whom, in her wrath, she held respon- 
sible not only for the delayed letter, but also 
for Mrs. Maxwell’s illness. 

Miss Maxwell was one of the gentle yet 
forceful teachers who have the rare knack of 
arousing in pupils the most absolute devotion— 
a capacity for which feeling was the finest 
point in ’Tildy’s character. 

Oftentimes, at the supper-table, the sight of 
Miss Maxwell’s wan face and untouched food 
would bring tears to the eyes of the warm- 
hearted young giantess, and she would, as ix 
she herself were responsible for the beloved 
teacher’s paleness, savagely vow to do better at 
school next day. 

But the days slipped by, and ’Tildy Brunt’s 
record was much the same. “Perfect” in pen- 
manship and spelling,—they cost her not the 
slightest effort,—but ‘‘indifferent” or “‘failure’’ 
in everything else. 

Colt-breaking seemed to be ’Tildy’s vocation. 
Nothing delighted her more than to ride quietly 
up to a farmer’s side gate astride some bare- 
back colt that be was just thinking of breaking. 
Some of this masterful, colt-compelling spirit, 
coupled with a mighty resolve, now took pos- 
session of ’Tildy Ann. 

“Yes, I’ll do it!’ she said, scrambling hastily 
to her feet. “I’ve always wanted to do some- 
thing grand for her, and here’s my chance. 
I'll go to that schoolhouse, and I’ll ring that 


bell, and I’ll teach those youngsters myself till | 


she comes back ; that’s what I’ll do!” 

*Tildy Brunt rang the school-bell long and 
loud, and the unsuspecting children filed to 
their seats in their usual good order. When, 


“My } 
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Maxwell Was not coming, their amusement 
knew no bounds; and they at once began to 
behave so badly that ’Tildy entirely forgot to 
| tell them the cause of their teacher’s absence. 

Wisely omitting the reading of the Bible and 
the Lord’s Prayer, she announced to the grin- 
| ning children that they would now sing her 
favorite song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” In her zeal, ’Tildy pitched the tune 
so high that the few who had joined lustily 
with her were gradually obliged to drop out, 
and by the time she had strained up to 


Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 





she was the soloist of the occasion. Nothing 


daunted, however, she sang every stanza 
through, and the chorus each time, to the 
accompaniment of 
the tittering and fist- 
drumming of the 


older girls and boys. 

With a_ flushed 
| face, but still filled 
| with the conscious- 
|ness that she was 
thus proving her 
loyalty to Miss Max- 
well, she overlooked 
the unasked-for 
time-marking, and 
told the A class to 
work the problems 
written on the board 
for them. She then 
attempted to hear 
the little folks recite 
their arithmetic les- 
son. 

Now if there was 
one subject in which 
*Tildy was especi- : 
ally weak, it was ony 7h 
arithmetic. She had . oun by : 
never yet trodden the oe ani 
fascinating mazes of si 
the multiplication 
table without a 
breakdown. Seven 
times six confused her ; eight 
| times seven made her stubborn ; nine 
times eight made her furious, and ten 
times eleven always reduced her to tears. 
| To-day, however, by dint of keeping the 
| book before her, and putting her finger 
on every answer before asking the ques- 
tion, she was laboriously successful. 

Just then an unusual hubbub arose on 

| the other side of the room. The pupils 

| all began to speak at once, each child mischie- 
| vously trying to outtalk his neighbor. Some 
| shuffled their feet; others whistled through 
| their fingers; apple-cores and bits of chalk 
| went whizzing through the air, and lawlessness 
reigned supreme. 

| These were not bad children; but the idea 
of ’Tildy Ann Brunt, from the C class, playing 
schoolma’am and ‘“‘trying to boss her betters’’ 
was too deliciously funny. 

Ringing the bell till she nearly broke the 
clapper, and hitting out at one or two children 
on the front row, ’Tildy asked the cause of the 
trouble. 

“Why, Miss Brunt,” said Jim Gray, nearly 
convulsed at his wit in saying Miss Brunt, 
“we was merely smiling at that there picture. 
Oh my!” and he rocked back and forth in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

“Who did it?”’ shouted the indignant ’Tildy, 
throwing propriety to the winds when she 
beheld a most unflattering blackboard sketch 
of herself and Stevie, the feeble-minded dwarf 
from the Swamps. The words beneath the 
drawing, “Mis Brunt and her bo singing 





many red rags to her wrath. 

“Who did it?’”’ she thundered again. 

“Bill Cramer!” somebody shouted. 

Without a word, ’Tildy stalked down to the 
boy who bore this name, and seizing his coat- 
collar firmly in one hand and his trousers in 
the other, she deliberately used him as the 
blackboard-eraser with which to efface his 
offending work of art. 

“There, now!” she screamed, flinging him, 
howling, into a chair. 

Then, squaring around to the rest, she said, 





| 
| common sense. I’ve started out to teach this 


here school, and I’m goin’ to do it, whether or 
/no. I’m not so old, but I’m stronger than any 
| two of you fellows, and if I see any more comic 
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Columby, the gem of the ocean,” were so | 


“Now you-uns and me might as well talk | 


I'll serve you worse than I did that cry-baby, 
Bill Cramer.” 

After that, although afraid to be so openly 
rebellious, the children continued to misbehave 
in a sly way. While ’Tildy was following 
Miss Maxwell’s plan of writing on the black- 
board a long word from which the lowest class 
was to make as many small words as possible, 
the A class, headed by revengeful Billy Cramer, 
agreed to ask her to explain their arithmetic. 
She declined their request, however, saying, 
airily : 

“No, you’re all too stupid for me to explain 

|anything to! When 


explaining things to slack-twisted folks.” 
With a lively sense of fun to come, her 


Os | 
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“WHO DID IT?” 


tormentors then tried her on grammar. Seeing 
no way of escape, she defiantly called up the 
class, thinking that here she might possibly 
conceal her ignorance. All in vain! The 
| entire class refused to leave their. seats, and 
| strong as she was for single combat, she did 
not dare to attack them as a body. 

From the safe cover of their desks they now 
began to call out : 

“What's fish?” 

“Parse dog !”’ 

“Ah, I’m goin’ home!” They would not 
have gone home on any account, but it sounded 
| so exquisitely daring to say it. 
| “She don’t know anything. Can’t even parse 
‘hand’ !’’ said one. 

“T can, too!’ cried the distracted ’Tildy, 
losing her presence of mind at last. 

When, a few minutes later, Mr. Dallett, the 
county superintendent, opened the door, most 
of the boys took their feet down from their 
| desks, and the silence became so great that two 
| voices were now plainly heard. ’*Tildy Ann 
|-was screaming, “‘‘Hand’ is a conjunction!” 
and Jack Green, obliviously munching a turnip 
behind his screening desk-lid, was droning : 

No, it aint, ’Tildy B. 
You can’t come that over me. 

Appalled by the growing silence, the per- 
plexed teacher whirled around, and encountered 
Mr. Dallett. Much flustered, she said: 

“Miss Maxwell’s mother is so sick that she 
had to go home, and I thought I’d do the best 











however, it dawned upon them that Miss | valentines, or hear any more ‘Miss Brunts,’ | I could by her, tryin’ to teach her school.” 





Miss Maxwell comes | 
back she’ll do it, ’cause she has a knack of | 
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“Yes, I see, ’Tildy,” said Mr. Dallett, kindly. 
“But why did you say that ‘hand’ is a con- 
junction ?” 


“Why, ’tis, aint it?” faltered "Tildy. “Arm 
is, anyhow,” she added, triumphantly. 

“Why ?” 

“*Cause the only thing I know about 


grammar is, that conjunctions connect things. 
*T was only last night after I’d finished writing 
the questions on the board for her, Miss Max- 
well got it into my head; and I hollered, 
| *‘Conjunctions connect things!’ all the way 
home, and if your arm don’t connect your hand 
with your shoulder, I’d like to know what’s 
the good of grammar anyhow !” 
| If the children had not been so abashed by 
the superintendent’s unlooked-for appearance, 
they would have 
greeted this speech 
with aderisive howl. 
Even Mr. Dallett’s 
face twitched a little 
as he said sooth- 
ingly : 
“Well, you almost 
have the idea, ’Tildy. 


I'll tell you more 
about it after a 
while.’’ 


Then, turning to 
the school, he said: 
“When I wasa boy, 
our teacher would 
sometimes let us 
have what he called 
a patchwork after- 
noon. It was made 
up of short recita- 
tions, and exercises 
from different les- 
sons. Now, how 
many would like 
that ?”” 

Every hand went 
up. 

“Well, then, the 
first patch will be 
putting this room in 
order. Ben Field, 
scrape those pulp- 
balls off the face of 
the clock. William 
Cramer, clean the 
blackboards. Jack 
Green, sit on the 
platform and eat 
your three remain- 
ing turnips. ’Tildy, 
lower the windows. 
James Gray, pick 
all the seraps off the 
floor. The C and 
LD) classes pass out, 
and play quietly or 
zo home. The rest 
of the scholars put 
their desks in order, 
and sit with folded 
hands till the others have finished. 

“As I have not heard you recite for some 
time,” he went on, “I scarcely know what 
would be best to ask you. But as far as I can 
remember, I’ll question you about some of the 
things you were learning the last time I was 
here. Albert Wilson, can you name the two 
houses of Congress?” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said Albert, slowly, for like all 
the others, he was beginning to suspect Mr. 
Dallett of having a little quiet fun at their 
expense. “That is,—I know one’s the House 
of Representatives,—and the other—1 guess— 
is the House of Correction.” 

“Enough, Albert. I do not believe they 
would agree with you, down at Washington. 
Harry Smith, how much dirt would there be 
in a hole two feet long, three feet wide, and 
two feet deep ?”’ 

“Twelve cubic feet,” promptly answered 
Harry, with an air which plainly said, “You 
aren’t going to make a fool of me, anyhow !’’ 

“No.” 

Several of the children hastily re-multiplied 
the dimensions, and obtaining the same result, 
gazed blankly at each other. 

“Course not!” blurted ’Tildy Brunt. “If 
’twas a hole, I reckon ‘twouldn’t have any 
eubie dirt in it.’’ 

“That’s right! Sometimes a little common 
sense is better than arithmetic, isn’t it, ’Tildy? 
William Gray, suppose you give us that 


selection from Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ which you 
i recited so well a month ago.” 
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“T can’t, sir, I’ve clean forgotten it!” gasped | Then she closed the shutters, banged the door, | beloved art calling to him in the voices of 

| locked it, and attacked the lunch which she had | unusual and priceless opportunities. 

Come up here and not yet touched. The devoted group of little ones | asked to pay for this picture was his liberty and 
his honor! 


the panic-stricken lad. 
“Oh no, you haven’t! 
try. It begins, ‘O woman!’ ” | was waiting, as usual, to walk home with her. 


“Oh yes,” said William, rising quickly and| “Wasn’t it splendid, ’Tildy?” said a sun- 
rattling off : | bonnet-mite. 
O woman! in our hours of ease wouldn’t you like to teach school always?” 
Uncertain, coy, and hard—to—please — 
Then, triumphantly : 


Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


“That sentiment will parse, William, but I do in all creation all your life long,—or teach school 


not believe that Scott would ever have stolen just one hour more,’—I’d make for the horses so | turned red. “Is that 
your final answer ?”’ 


he asked. 


| fast you couldn’t see me for the dust !”’ 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


from Pope in such a shameless way.” 

In such ways as these, Mr. Dallett contrived 
to give each hilarious child a fitting piece of 
humble-pie. The terrified children answered so — 
mildly that he finally said: 

“This ‘patchwork’ doesn’t seem to be much of 
a success—you have all forgotten so much. 





WHITE CLOUDS, 
From fettering cares they lure the sight. 





‘‘When you’re as old as you look, | tect said: 


“‘Lawsy, no!” replied the disgusted ex-school- | care to be your slave. I will neither give bribes 
mistress, as she tossed away a handful of apple-| nor takethem. You . 
cores. “If anybody was to come to me and say, | had better find some 
‘Here, ’Tildy Ann Brunt, take your choice;| other man for the 
break the balkingest, trickiest, viciousest horses | place.’’ 


architect ; and so the 
two men parted. 


on the “boss” threw 
all the weight of 
his great influence 
Boston Transcript. | against the archi- 
| tect, until, hopeless 
of getting any com- 


COMPANION. 


All he was 


When the “boss” finished speaking, the archi- 
“I don’t like your party methods, and I don’t 





The politician 


“It is,” said the 


From that time 





Suppose we end it with a spelling-match? Well, Th, FL A pe 
Mary ?” To learn how fair a cloud may be. 
“Please, may ’Tildy Ann be captain? She’s 
the best speller in the school.” + 
“Certainly. And, ’Tildy, you may choose the 
other captain.” A Man Who Succeeded. missions there while 





Ordinarily, *Tildy would have chosen the} 


her pride was uppermost, and she defiantly 
named Billy Cramer, usually her right-hand 
man. Billy not only wished to down his old 


poorest speller for opposing captain ; but to-day | ‘‘ S me * and “failure” in life are moved to another city. 





joke, Mr. Dallett gave him the first word, his ambitions. 
“cows.”’ . 
“Cows!” exclaimed Billy, unused to plurals, usually dressed, means only to have done what 
and suspecting some catch. Had it been “‘ornith- you tried to do. 
orhynehus,”’ he could have spelled it at once, The burglar who robs the bank, and the 
but “‘cows!” incendiary who fires the tenement, are, in the 
“William, we are waiting.” strict sense, ‘“‘successful” men, since they accom- 
“Cows!” faltered poor Billy, and then, feeling | plish their purpose. Success in life ought to 
for the hardest way, “‘k-o0-v-s-e !”’ have a broader meaning—a meaning which 
This was too much! Crestfallen as the children | should not only point to what a man has done, 
were when they “lined up,” they now laughed | but which should first ask, What was it he tried 
till they ached, especially when they saw the todo? Here is the story of aman who succeeded 
superintendent joining with them. Billy shaffled in the highest sense: 
angrily to his seat, muttering something about it; The man was an architect. He began with 
being unfair to trip a feller up that way; and in | boundless ambition. He felt that he had power | 
a few minutes ’Tildy, as usual, had spelled them | of purpose and originality of conception; and to | 
all down. 








Here he is building up a 


phrases which almost every one inter- business. He has ne fine house, no wealth, no | 
prets in a certain way. One word calls , national fame. He is obliged to live frugally and 
up the picture of a man who has fought | to work hard; but he has “succeeded in life,” 
leader, but also to get even with her for the | his way to wealth, power and position ; the other, | for he has done the thing he tried to do. He 
blackboard-rubbing. So great was his anxiety a discouraged figure gathering from the beach | preferred honor to conscious dishonor—upright- 
that he was off his guard when, just for a bits which have come ashore from the wreck of | ness to trickery, dishonor and meanness, a clean 
And yet “success,’’ stripped of | conscience to wealth and fame. Here is success 
all the purple and fine linen in which it is | to be emulated and a man to be honored. 


—_—_<oe—____ 


An Angry Brakeman. 
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increasing drifts. The dining-car was able to 
furnish a breakfast for the passengers; but when 
noontime went by with only an apology of a 
lunch, things began to take on a gloomy aspect, 
for still the snow came down thick and fast. 

There was no real suffering, for though the 
food was scanty, every one had had one good 
meal, and the cars were warm and comfortable. 
The worst thing was that the milk supply 
gave out. | 

The babies, of whom there were several, had 
to be content with bread sopped in warm water ; 
but they did not enjoy it, and cried for milk. 

Milk, indeed! The train was stalled in a 
lonely part of the road, and no signs of habitation 
were in sight. The blinding snow, borne along 
by the fury of the gale, hid the whole outside 
world from view. Milk was apparently as unat- 
tainable as it would be in the middle of the Great 
Sahara. 

A party of passengers started out to explore, 
but they soon came back beaten and out of 
breath. It was of no use to try to shovel,—the 
snow filled in faster than it was taken out,— 
they said. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon one of the 
brakemen came into the baggage-car where Dick 


his enemy remained in power, the architect |and some of the other train-hands were sitting 


on trunks. 

“I don’t like to hear the babies squall!” said 
one who was there. 

“There’s something worse than a baby in the 
Portia,” said Allen, the new-comer. “It’s a sick 
woman. At least I suppose she’s sick. She’s 
pale and groans most of the time. She asked 
me to get her some milk, and said she’d give 
anything for just a glass of it. I carried her 
some beef-tea, but she wouldn’t take it. ‘Aint 
there some one that can get me a little milk?’ 
she said. I told her ’twould be as much as a 
man’s life was worth to go out. Then she shut 





VICKTON accommodation train is 
} ontrack number two! 
gers for Pawket Junction, take 
this train! Fairmount express 


ten minutes!” roared the black 
train-caller at the G. and X. 
Railway Station. 

Women seized babies and bundles and hur- 


this equipment he added the most careful artistic ried off in nervous haste. A few men leisurely 


Mr. Dallett, having now cleared the atmos-/ training by working for some time in the office | sauntered off, while many patiently resigned 


phere, and brought the children back to their | of one of the ablest architects in America. 
normal condition, said : Here he devoted many extra hours of hard | 


| themselves to another period of waiting. 


Out in the train-house stood the Fairmount 


“T have come here on a very sad errand—to tell | study to the difficult problems of municipal express, with an aspect of seeming superiority 
you that on my way here I was handed a telegram | architecture, which to him offered most attractive | to all the rush and hubbub going on about it. 
from Miss Maxwell, telling me that her mother | opportunities. At last he opened an office of his The long, polished cars, the bright brasswork, 
died this morning. There will be no more school | own, and began to work for the recognition | the cushioned depths seen in glimpses through 


I see by your faces how sorry you | which his talent really deserved. « 
You can do nothing 


this week. 
all feel for Miss Maxwell. 


the great window - panes, all wore an air of 
It came even sooner than he expected. A/| repose and reserve befitting a ‘“‘vestibuled 


now, though. You had your chanée, but you} very rich man who wished to honor his native | limited.” 


did not seize it. You could, at least, have given | city by the gift of a building worth a million 


Near one of its rear cars stood a bright-faced 


her the comfort of thinking that, although her | dollars, offered generous prizes for competitive | young brakeman with his blue cap set back on 


Passen- | 


} 
j 








home is now so desolate, still there are many 
here who love her. But any passer-by hearing 
the noise that I heard this morning, must 
have said to himself, ‘They don’t love that 
teacher, or they wouldn’t give her pain in her 
trouble.’ ” 

“*Tildy didn’t tell us her mother was sick,” 
sobbed a child. ‘“We’d never done it if we’d 
knowed.” 

“No, you didn’t know, perhaps, just what 
your teacher’s trouble was; but you might have 
known, if you had stopped to think, that nothing 
but trouble could have called such a faithful 
teacher from her post. Fun is a fine thing, and 
I like it, too, in its proper place. Don’t you 
remember the snow-fort storming we had last 
winter? It is because you did-not have your fun 
at the right time that you have wronged Miss 
Maxwell and ’Tildy, too. 1 see but one way to 
make it right now,” looking compassionately at 
the little group of mournful faces. “How many 
of you are sincerely sorry ?” 

Up went every miserable child’s hand. 

“Well, then, I’ll give you a chance to prove it. 
I'll leave you all here alone to think the matter 
over for an hour; and I will tell your teacher 
only about this last hour, hoping that she may 
never hear the rest. Those who are willing to 
remain and be perfectly quiet may join the Honor 
Club. Who shall the president be? You may 
make the choice.’ 





“I guess we'd better have ’Tildy,” said Jack has convinced some of us that you are just the | 


Green, “for she’s tried, even if she didn’t make | 
it out.” 

“Very well! *Tildy, you may sit here in Miss 
Maxwell’s chair, and if all are true to their word, 
you will have no difficulty in keeping order. 
About three o’clock some one may put a motion | 
for adjournment, as they do in the town debating | 
society.” 

Poor ’Tildy, red-eyed with weeping over the | 
news of her teacher’s sorrow, unwillingly presided | 
over eighteen woebegone children. Punctually 
at five minutes before three o’clock, Albert Wilson | 
said, ““Miss President, I move we adjourn.” 

“Second it,” said another. | 

“Well, then,” said ’Tildy, summoning all her 
dignity, “if there’s no other business before the | 
schoolhouse, it’s *journed; but—” she added, as | 
she caught the shadow of a smile on Bill | 
Cramer’s face, “if one of you-uns darst snigger 


skinny wiggles!” 


designs. A hundred architects sent plans in 
competition, and the young man of whom we 
have spoken won the second prize. 

There were many who thought his design 
should have been first. The political “boss” of 
the city, whose party was notoriously corrupt, 
but whose power was almost absolute, was one 
of these. He sought out the young architect 
and said to him: 

“Mr. Blank, your design has pleased me very 





much. The city needs an architect. Your work 





A BRIBE REFUSED. 


man for the place. \Now what do you say?” 

The young man was flattered. “TI should like 
nothing better,’ he replied. 

“Very well, consider it settled. You may 
expect your appointment within a month; but 
there are a few little things which must be 
understood between us. 

“In the first place, I must be able always and 
absolutely to count on your support. You must 
be one of my men. 

“In the next plice, we know that it will cost 


you about two and one-half per cent. to execute | 


your commissions? You will receive five per 
cent. from the city. We shall, of gourse, expect 
you to divide your profits with—ah—our political 
organization. They all do it; but even then you 
will have one of the fattest jobs in the city.” 


| slowly out into the snowy night. 


his sunny head, gazing at a train, with several 
inches of snow on its car-roofs, that had just 
drawn in on the next track. The engineer 
jumped down from his perch nearly opposite the 
brakeman. 

“Snowing again, Bill?’ called out that young 

man. 
“Well, Dick, I should say so!” replied Bill. 
“You’re going to have a hard run of it to-night! 
Snow’s fine as sand and driving fast. Regular 
blizzard.’”’ Bill hurried off, and Dick turned to a 
helpless - looking _ little 
lady, carrying a big 
baby, who wished to 
know where her car 
was. 

“This is the train,” 
said Dick, glancing at 
her ticket. “‘Number 
twenty-eight, Esme- 
ralda. Three carsahead. 
I’ll see you there; give 
me the baby.” 

As Dick jumped 
down from the steps 
of the Esmeralda, after | 
having safely deposited 
his charges, he was 
accosted by the negro 
porter who was leaning 

- up against the car: 

“Sho, now, young fellah! you’ll wear yourself 
out ’fore your time totin’ babies and such like!” | 

“No danger of your hurting yourself in that | 
way, Pont!’ replied Dick, poking the fat 
negro, who showed his teeth in a good-natured 
grin. Just then the gong struck, the porter and 
brakeman jumped on the car, and the train drew | 





| 

Everybody liked Brakeman Dick. It was he | 
who carried the babies, bags and bundles of | 
overburdened travellers; opened windows for 
vigorous young women, or shut ventilators for 
weakly old ones with polite impartiality; it 
was Dick who had a bright word or cheery 
greeting for all. 

Bill’s predictions were true—the train did have | 
a hard time that night. Every one remembers | 
“the great blizzard.”’ All the East was buried 


her eyes and looked almost dead.” 

“T helped her on board,” said Dick, ‘‘and she 
told me she had heart-disease and was liable to 
drop any time.” 

“Hope she won’t drop here!”” remarked Allen. 


leaves on track number six in “Ts milk good for heart-disease ?”’ 


Dick went to the little window and looked 
out. ““Whew, but it’s a corker!” he said, as he 
watched the snow blow up against the pane. 
“Look here!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘“Aren’t 
we near the Deep River bridge?” 

‘Just this side of it,’’ answered Allen. 

“Glory !’”’ cried Dick. ‘There’s a house just 
around the other side of the hill. I went there 
once while the train was laid up with a hot-box 
| just below here. You can’t miss it—it’s just by 
the river !”’ 

“No, we won’t miss it!’ said the fireman, 
“cause we aint going to give ourselves the 
chance! Now look here, young fellow; this 
aint a case of life and death. *Taint pleasant to 
be buried alive for a day or so, but so long as 
there’s plenty of beef-tea on board and hot water 
nobody can starve. The babies may be a trifle 
squally, but they aint suffering. Their mothers 
said so. And as for risking lives for the notions 
of a pudjicky old woman, we aint going to 
do it!’’ 

“Nobody asked you to!” retorted Dick, wind- 
ing his neck up in a muffler and turning down 
his ear-caps. 

“What are you up to!” cried Allen, seizing 
Dick by the shoulder. ““Why, it is as much as 
your life’s worth to go out in this gale, boy! If 
the wind don’t take your breath, you’ll lose 
yourself.” 

“Never you mind!” said Dick, as he went on 
with his preparations. “I’m not going far; if | 
can jast find the river, I’m all right. No, | 
won’t have anybody go with me,” he added, as 
Allen started forward. “I won’t run any risks,” 
and he left the car. 

He obtained a small can from the dining-car, 


| and put it into one of the pockets of his big coat. 


Then he stepped out into the storm. 

The wind struck him full in the face and for 
an instant took his breath away. The violence 
of the shock hurled him backward into a big 
drift. He lay there for a moment, somewhat 
confused, almost tempted at the outset to give u) 
his undertaking, but the thought of the woman 
who might “drop any time’ gave him fresh 


courage. 

He staggered up and made his way, bit by bit. 
to the end of the train. Out by the engine he 
had to take bearings. It was almost impossible 
to keep his eyes open in the stinging blast, but 
he started out in what he thought to be the 
direction of the river. 

Again and again he was tempted to turn back. 
but Dick was plucky, and he set his teeth an: 
battled on. He floundered through the drifts. 
fighting his way bravely, until he came to the 
little, swift stream that cut its cold, black line 
through the whiteness all around. It was not : 
wide river, but it was very deep and rapid, and 
seldom froze over. 

“Now I’m all right!” thought Dick, as he 
turned up-stream to plow his way around thi 
curve of the hill, behind which he knew lay tl: 
little farm. The wind was not now full in hi- 
face, and he got along fairly well, though it 


While the “boss’”” was speaking, the future | in snow, and trains were blocked for many | took him a long time to work through the snow 


| unrolled itself before the eyes of the architect. 
before he’s over that door-sill, I’ll thrastle him to! He saw the dreams of his artistic imagination | 


| hours. 


Dick’s train went into the worst of the storm. | 


to the house. 
“Good land! Who are you?” said the woma! 


: crystallize into beautiful public buildings. Fame | Slowly and more slowly it plowed its way| who opened the door in response to Dick's 
*Tildy worked off the keenness of her misery beckoned, wealth held out her good gifts of | through the fast accumulating snow, and before | vigorous knocking; but she had the exhauste 
by putting the schoolhouse in spotless order. leisure and travel, and above all he heard his | the dawn came it was stalled fast in the ever- | boy into the house without waiting for an answer. 
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playing on the floor, and a baby was complaining | that in the future he would be as selfish and | who they’ll give it to. 
| indifferent to the convenience of passengers as kind of liberality. 


softly in the cradle. 

It was a poor, bare little room, but it seemed a. 
heaven to Dick, after the whirl and fury of the | 
storm. When he found his breath he told his 
story. 

‘A train stuck down here and a sick lady on 
board! You don’t tell me; dear, dear!” said 
the woman. “There’s folks worse off’n we be, | 
aint there, children? Milk? Why, I’d be glad 
to give you some, but we haven’t got none our- | 
selves. My man’s away, and I can’t get to the | 
barn to milk. You see I’m lame!” | 

Dick for the first time noticed the woman’s | 
crutches. | 

“I was just thinking I’d try to crawl out to 
the barn on my hands and knees. The critters 
must be about starving. My baby is crying for 
milk, and the cow’ll dry up if she aint milked,”’’ 
the woman went on. 

“I guess I can milk,” said Dick. 
the cattle and then perhaps you'll give me some | 
milk to take back.” 

“Indeed I will!” exclaimed the woman. “Just 
pull down enough hay to last the critters over 
to-morrow.” 

Dick had a hard pull to the barn. He fed the 
“critters,” and the cow lowed gratefully; but 
he succeeded in getting only a scant supply of 
milk. 

“I’m awful sorry there aint more!’ said the 
woman, as she poured a large cupful into Dick’s 
little can. “You. see two of the children don’t 
take anything else hardly, and this has got to 
last over till to-morrow. The cow don’t give 
much, anyhow. Here, you take this!’ 

Dick sat down to a steaming bowl of soup, | 
while the lame woman emptied a big pan of 
fresh doughnuts into his pockets. 

As Dick started out for the train the wind was | 
full against him, and the fast-driving snow cut | 
and stung his face until the skin was almost raw. | 
His hands and feet were numb and his breath 
nearly gone when he stumbled up the steps of 
the train and staggered into the baggage-car. 
But the milk was safe, and so were the dough- 
nuts. 

“Well done for you, Dick!” said one of the 
men, as he piled up the crisp circles on a box- 
cover and handed them around. 

“Just give me some of that milk for the baby 
in the Esmeralda!” said Allen. 

“I’m sorry,” said Dick, “‘but I could only get 
acupful. I’ve had a hard tussle for that milk, 
and it’s going to the sick lady and nobody 
else.” 

“She ought to give you a big tip for that!” | 
remarked one of the brakemen. 

“I’m not doing this for pay!” retorted Dick, 
rather angrily. 

He filled a cup with the precious fluid and 
carried it into the sleeping-car Portia. 

“Milk!” exclaimed one mother as he passed, | 
and Dick had to harden his heart. 

“Here’s a little milk, ma’am,” he said, handing 
the cup to the invalid lady. 

“T thought somebody could find milk if he | 
only had a mind to! Where did you get this?” 
said the pale, querulous woman as she roused 
herself from her doze. 

“In a farm-house down by the river,” said 
Dick, simply. 

“Why didn’t you get more? But this is better 
than nothing. Hold it a moment, won’t you?” | 

Dick’s face, already red from the stinging | 
blast, flushed into a darker hue, but he stood 
respectfully, holding the cup. 

The lady stooped and lifted from the floor a 
broad wicker basket, opened it, and took the cup 
from Dick’s hand. The boy looked on, won- 
deringly. 

From out of the soft, warm, padded depths of 
the basket she lifted a small, white kitten with a 
big head, round, huckleberry eyes and a spike of 
a tail. It squeaked dismally, thrust its little 
pink nose into the cup and began eagerly to lap 
the milk. Dick stared in open-mouthed aston- 
ishment. 

“Do you mean to say, madam,” indignantly 
exclaimed a dignified gentleman who occupied an 
opposite seat, “that you are going to use that 
milk for a cat when there are hungry babies on 
board ?”” 

“Poor Petite!’ said the lady, stroking the 
kitten’s straggly fur; “‘she drank the last of her 
milk this morning. She never has touched any- 
thing but milk all her little life, and I was so 
afraid she’d be sick.” 

“But this young man risked his life for that 
milk !” 

“I’m sure Petite is very much obliged,” re- 
turned the lady, tipping the cup so that the 
kitten could better reach the milk that was fast 
disappearing. ‘We’ll put what’s left into your 
little bottle, pussy, for your supper. Here, my 
good fellow!” and she slipped something into 
Dick’s uncomprehending hand. 

Dick made for the baggage-car. He did not | 
realize at first what he was holding, and when 








“T’ll feed | ot 


| knows the size of it, and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


were most of the men about him. 
Mary E. MITcHELL. 
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ONE WORLD. 


Natural things 
And spiritual—who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Mrs. Prince’s Investment. 





HERE was no cheerier woman in 
Wennott than Mrs. Susannah Prince. 
She knew that there was trouble in the 


experience of it in her own household ; 
but she had a way of acknowledging 
that it was there, and then it was 
allowed to pass from her mind as some- 
thing of no consequence. 

That was the reason why, though she was 
almost sixty years old, her eyes were still very 
bright, and why her mouth, 
even in repose, showed its 














| perfect readiness to smile. 


She was very short and quite 
fat, but not obese, and had 
a brisk air of authority that, 
in so small and so kindly a 
person, was pleasant to 
behold ; and she was a great 
talker. 

There had once been mem- 
bers of the family in her 
house to talk to, but now 
they were gone. Her children 
were married and her hus- 
band was dead. 

“Think I’m going to live 
with my children?” she 
would say. “My daughters 
are splendid housekeepers— 
too particular for me.” And 
then her eyes would twinkle. 
She had trained those daugh- 
ters, and there never was a 
speck of dust in the little 
home nest they had left. 

“T’ve got my own home 
here, you know, and enough 
to live on, and why shouldn’t 
I stay here? To be sure, 
my living aint a mighty big 
pattern of goods, but it’ll do 
me all right. Everybody 


that’s one mercy. There 
won’t anybody be breaking 
into the house to try to get 
some of it, you know.” 

She had lived many years 
in Wennott, and old and 
young were her particular 
friends. Few were the com- 
pany dinners and teas of the 
little town that did not include 
her among the guests. And in return, once a 
summer she entertained everybody—simply and 
inexpensively, it is true, but with great satisfac- 
tion to her guests, nevertheless. 

“Everybody knows I’d do better by ’em if I 
could,” she would say. “But because I can’t do 
better, you know, is no reason why I shouldn’t 
do as well as I can. Mr. Prince, you know, left 
me as well off as he could reasonably be expected 
to do, you know. Everybody can’t be rich in 


this world, and as for me, you know, I’ve got | 


faculty enough to get along.” 

It was the last of March when a church 
canvasser knocked at Mrs. Prince’s door. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mrs. Prince at the end of 
the call, “that I can’t give you anything. I 
can’t give money, you know. I have to do my 
giving some other way.” 

“There!”’ she said, when the canvasser was 
gone. 
identical words you’ve said to every person that’s 
asked you to give anything for the last five 
years. It’s time you were giving some other 
way, I think.” 

“T don’t know where to begin,” she continued, 
after some thought. “To tell the truth, the 
most of folks in this town that need anything are 
shiftless; and it goes against my grain to help 
the shiftless—it does so. I'll think it over a day 
or two.” 

She had just come to this conclusion when, 
with a terrorizing shriek followed closely by a 
guffaw, a tall, sturdy boy rushed past. There 
was nothing to cause either shriek or guffaw, 
since the boy was engaged in the peaceful 
occupation of driving cows. 

“Mercy me!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Prince. “What 
is the use of that boy’s turning a body’s blood 


world—she had had more than one) 


“Susannah Prince, those are the very | 


There’s more than one 
I’ve a hankering to take 
right hold of Obadiah and make him into a 
respectable citizen. If I do it the town had 
ought to feel thankful, for there’s no knowing 
| where Obadiah’ll fetch up if I don’t.’ 

Meanwhile Obadiah, rushing and then loitering 

| by turns to “zip’’ stones and clods at whatever 

| attracted his attention, went on his way toward 
the setting sun and the pasture to leave his cows 
for the night. There was nothing to eat there 
yet, but his uncle thought it better for them to be 
in the open spring air instead of housed in their 
stalls. 

Obadiah had a good, honest face and a powerful 
frame. He was straight as an arrow, and sixteen 
years old. A sort of an Ishmaelite he was, but 
it was only in self-defence that his hand was 
against every man’s. 


against his? 

To be sure, he teased and hectored by instinct ; 
but what was passed over in the conduct of 
other boys was laid up against him, and he felt 
keenly the injustice of it. So in sheer bravado 
he made the world in his neighborhood ring with 
the various tones of his strong, gruff voice. 





TO HEAR MORE.” 


“HE WAITED HUNGRILY 


People should not know he cared. Nobody 
should know that he saw and felt how his uncle 
and aunt and cousins grudged him a place 
among them, nor how he resented being driven | 
to hard, rough and unremunerated work. | 

“T come precious near to being a boy Cinder- | 
ella,’”’ he said grimly to himself, ‘‘and I guess I’ll 

| change the character and light out and be a 
|tough. That’s what most of folks seem to think 
I am, anyway. Guess I’! do it before long, too,” 
he ended, gloomily. 

Now at that moment Mrs. Prince was repeating 
to herself, ‘“There’s no knowing where Obadiah’!1 
fetch up if I don’t.” 

If there was one thing that troubled Obadiah 
more than another it was that he never had a 
cent of his own to spend. His uncle and aunt 
kept him pretty busy, and he had a feeling that 
even if he should try to get little odd jobs to do 
he would not succeed, because people were 
| prejudiced against him. 
| In some strange way Mrs. Prince knew this. 
| “That boy’s a-bursting to be independent,” she 

said to herself. “Nothing shiftless about him ; 
and I believe he’s obliging, too, or would be if he 
lever got anything but orders. He’s driven too 
much. And there he comes now.” 

She threw her apron over her head and stepped 
out to her front gate. “Obadiah,” she said, as 
the great, tall fellow drew near, ‘“‘you’re the very 

}one I’m looking for. I’m invited to Mrs. 
Tottle’s for tea to-morrow, and to spend the 
evening. It’s dark of the moon, you know, and | 

| I’ve about made up my mind that it’s time I 
stopped stepping it off alone after night.’ 

| Obadiah listened respectfully. “I’m not one | 

| to ask folks to do for me for mothing, you know, 
and if you’ll come over to Mrs. Tottle’s for me 





he saw that it was a twenty-five-cent piece he | cold with a yell like that? And as for those | at nine o’clock and fetch me home, I’ll give you 


flung it across the car, and furiously kicked a| 
box that stood near. 

“What’s the matter, old man?’’ said Allen. | 
“Did you spill your milk ?” 
““No!”’ yelled Dick. “I only wish I had!’ and 
then he told his story, while the trainmen roared 

with laughter. 
His indignation was too strong for his good 





cows—why, that’s a pretty way to drive cows! 
If I was dealing with Obadiah Gurdy he’d walk 
a little more respectable and a little less like a 
heathen, I think.” 

Obadiah had long been gone from sight and 
hearing when silent thought gave place to audible 
expression in Mrs. Prince’s little parlor. 

“Yes, sir, I believe 1 could do it,” she began. 


a dime. ’Taint much, I know; but never do 
| you despise the littles, Obadiah, and remember 
| that dimes make dollars.” 
| “All right, Mrs. Prince; I’ll do it,’ said 
Obadiah. 

Then Mrs. Prince went back into the house, 
and Obadiah’s steps went on down the street. 
“There’s one dime invested in Obadiah,” said 





How should it be other- | 
wise, when every man’s hand seemed to be| 


~ 


‘ 
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The kitchen was warm; two children were | nature—and the generous fellow almost resolved | “‘A body aint limited to what they’ll give, nor Mrs. Prince, contentedly, ‘and I reckon *twon’t 


be the last one, either. If 1 aint mistaken, 
Obadiah was considerable taken back just by 
that much civility.” 

Promptly at nine the following evening there 
was a ring at the Tottle door-bell, and upon the 
door being opened, a gruff voice was heard to 
ask if Mrs. Prince was ready. 

Yes, Mrs. Prince was ready, and in a few 
moments was out and away under the protection 
of Obadiah. 

“Well, Obadiah,” said his aunt the next 
morning, “how did you happen to call for Mrs. 
Prince last night ?”’ 

“Because she asked me to,”’ returned Obadiah. 
But he said nothing about the only dime in his 
trousers’ pocket; the dime that was to him what 
the first blade of grass is to one weary of 
winter—a harbinger of spring. 

For a week Obadiah drove his uncle’s cows 
past Mrs. Prince’s home and nothing happened, 
though he never failed to cast a quick and 
wistful glance at the door that had opened to 
bring him his first good fortune. 

Then he was rewarded. The door opened 
again. The plump little woman, with her apron 
over her head, hastened down to the gate, while 
| Obadiah, with a flutter of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion at his heart, stopped 
awkwardly. 

“Well, Obadiah,” began 
Mrs. Prince, “you and I got 
on famously the other night, 
didn’t we?” 

The boy smiled. 

“I’ve been thinking about 
you considerable. You're the 
very one I want to do my 
raking-up this spring. I like 
to be out and talk sociable 
with the one that’s doing my 
work, you know, and show 
‘em their way to the corner 
they’re likely to leave if I 
don’t. Do you think you can 
do it?” 

Obadiah considered with 
his gaze fixed on the ground. 
Then he looked up, and 
there was an eager pleading 
in his eyes. “I don’t have 
much time to myself,’ he 
said; “‘but if you’ll let me do 
it a little now and a little 
then, I'll be glad to.” 

Mrs. Prince was touched. 
She forgot her own needs as 
she whispered to herself, 
“I’m going to be liberal with 
him.” 

Then she said aloud, as 
calmly as if she were driving 
a very hard bargain, ‘“There’s 
the front yard to rake, and 
the blackberry and raspberry 
vines in the back yard to 
trim, and all the trash gener- 
ally to be picked up and 
carted off. I’ll give youa 
dollar.” 

Stolid as an Indian stood 
Obadiah. Only a quick flash 
of his eyelids showed his surprise; and then he 
smiled, and with the smile Mrs. Prince got her 
money’s worth. 

“I’ve an idea where Obadiah’!l fetch up now,” 
she said when he had gone. “I reckon he aint 
so black as he’s been painted. He wanted to 
thank me, and he didn’t know how. Now I'll 
just have some talks with him while he’s 
working, and try to get him on the right track, 
you know.” 

He had not been at work very long when she 
began, “Obadiah, what makes you go a-raring 
and a-tearing along like some cow-boy or 
another ?” 

~The boy made no reply. 

“You hadn’t ought to do it,” said Mrs. Prince, 
with all her authority. “It gives folks a wrong 
impression of you.” 

The boy looked at her inquiringly. 

“Tt makes the little boys and girls afraid of 
you, and then their pas and mas don’t like you. 
For people are all dreadful set in favor of their 
own children. It never occurs to ’em to inquire 
if their children are cowardly, but it does occur 
to ’em to take a mighty big dislike to the one 
that scares em. You’ve got your way to make, 
Obadiah, and the less you do to make folks 
dislike you, the better you’ll make it, you 
know.” 

That was all for that day, but from that time 
forward Obadiah’s voice struck terror to timid 
children no more. 

They were trimming the vines when Mrs. 
Prince began her second talk. Obadiah hardly 
knew why he listened to her, and still less did he 
know why he heeded her. 

“] s’pose you’ve never thought what a great, 
stout, nice-looking boy you are, Obadiah?” she 
said. 

The boy almost held his breath. He knew 
that he was strong, and lucky it was for him to 
be so—but he nice-looking? He waited hungrily 
to hear more. 

“And you’re not afraid of anything.” 

He straightened himself proudly. ‘“1’m not,” 
he said. “I’m not even afraid of a licking with 
a strap, and I’ve got more’n one of ’em, too.” 
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“Ah!” said Mrs. Prince. “And what for, | “and ten cents, a plate of buns, some attention 
now ?” |and some patience. That’s what I give toward 
“Well, once for dangling a dead mouse by | it, and if my investment hasn’t paid, I want to 
Cousin Let’s ear. I come up behind her, and know it. Some give one thing, you know, and 
first thing she knew she felt something touch her | some give another, according to what they’ve got 
ear, and she put up her hand to brush it away. ‘to give.” ° 
She didn’t like the feel of it, I guess; and then She paused a moment, and then went on: 
she turned to look, and she saw it, and she | “Straightforward, honest, kind and obliging— | 
screamed and screamed.’’ that’s what Obadiah Gurdy is to-day, and what 
“Seer” | difference is it what he was when I took a-hold 
**And I got a licking with a strap.” | of him?” GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. | 
Mrs. Prince said nothing, but nevertheless, | 
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Track’s End, as they must all know the station 
was closed for the winter. 

Just to see if I could, I opened the switch and 
tried giving the Track’s End call myself. Of 
course I did it very slowly, with a long pause 
between each click ; but I thought I would show 
the fellow at the other end that Track’s End 


was burned and blackened by the explosion. 
I sent Joe up-stairs for a mattress, which he put 
on the floor of the office and rolled Pike on it. 
Then he drove off with the others. 

So that is the whole story of the second visit 
of the outlaws to Track’s End, just as it all 
happened, Saturday, March 19. 

“Now, Pike,” I said, after the others had | wasn’t quite dead, after all. 
gone, “the first thing—out with that handcuff | Then I closed the switch, and instantly the 
key!” | call was repeated, but just as slowly and in the 

He took it from his pocket and gave it to me, | same way that I had given it. 
and I unlocked my bracelets. They left deep| It came this way two or three times; then | 
red marks around my wrists. Pike asked for a| gave it as best I could; then it came the same 











Obadiah gathered that she did not regard him as | saint aaliaiigiiads ait 
altogether reprobate, so he went on with the | drink of water, and I got it for him. I could see 
other case: THE WORLD. that he was in pain. 


“You know Mrs. Silter?’’ 

< . 

‘Well, she’s awful afraid of cats. Can’t bear 
to have one near her. Silly, 1 think. Well, one 
evening last summer she was sitting on the 
porch, spending the evening with aunt and the 
girls. And I come along, and I couldn’t for the | 
life of me help mewing like a cat. I don’t know 
what Mrs. Silter thought, but I know what I got.” 

Yor a while there was silence. Then Mrs. | 
Prince said gravely, ‘‘You and I are pretty good | 
friends, you know, Obadiah, and I s’pose you | 
want to know what I think of what you’ve just 
been telling me?” 

Obadiah nodded. 

“! think for a person that aint afraid of 
anything to throw it up to a girl that she’s afraid 
of a mouse, and toa woman that she’s afraid of 
a cat, is just the same thing as for a rich person 
to throw it up to a poor one that he hasn’t any 
money.” 

This was striking Obadiah hard, and in a 
tender place; but he bore it manfully. 

Mrs. Prince, watching him, saw him wince. 
“I’m going into the house a minute,”’ she said. 

In the cupboard was a plate of the plummiest 
buns, which had been sent in by a neighbor. 
The people of that neighborhood were fond of 
exchanging trophies of their culinary skill. Mrs. 
Prince looked at them. She took the plate in 
her hand and set it on the kitchen table. 

“T don’t like to leave him with a bitter taste in 
his mouth,” she said. “It might be good for 
him, and then again it mightn’t, you know.” 

Then she stepped to the door. ‘Obadiah!’ 
she called. 

He came. 

“Wash your hands, Obadiah, there at the 
sink. I reckon you and I’ll be the better fora 
bit of a lunch.” 

Obadiah, having obeyed, took a chair, and 
there the two sat, Mrs. Prince nibbling and 
Obadiah eating till every bun was gone. 

“Good, aint they?” remarked Mrs. Prince. 
“Mrs. Betts made ’em and sent ’em over.” 

As for Obadiah, he made no resolution in 
words, but suddenly his own actions appeared | 
contemptible to him. He had made a mock of 
the fears of the timid for the last time. 

“That’s a dollar and ten cents and a plate of 
buns, all told, so far,” said Mrs. Prince, when 
the work was finished and Obadiah was paid. 
“IT can’t pay out any more right away. I 
haven’t it to spare. But I’ve got him started, so 
to speak, and when I can I’ll do more for him.” 

She was to have a chance to do more for him 
sooner than she knew. It was only a month | 
later that Obadiah came to her with a hard, 
defiant look on his face. 

“What’s the matter, Obadiah?” asked Mrs. 
Prince, imperatively. 

“The horse run away last night about eleven 
o'clock, and one of the wheels of the buggy is 
smashed.’’ 

“Was anybody hurt?” 

“*No, ma’am.” 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“Unele Sylvet says I did it. He says some- 
body was out with that buggy without permission, 
and it stands to reason I was the one. Besides, 
he says, I don’t know how to drive.” Here | 
Obadiah’s lip curled scornfully. “Guess I’m a 
better driver than any of his boys.’ 

Mrs. Prince looked steadily at him. “Did 
you take that horse and buggy, Obadiah?” she 
asked, sternly. 

“No, Mrs. Prince, I did not. 
Sylvet told me to own up or leave. 
stood about as much of me as he could. 

I can’t own up to something I didn’t do.” 

Mrs. Prince said nothing for a moment, and | 
Obadiah thought he saw a flash of indignation in 
her eyes. Presently she spoke out in her most 
imperative manner : 

“Obadiah, you need a home. It’s the ruination 
of a nice, likely boy like you to be knocking 
round the world. You go and get your things 
and come here. I believe you. It takes a 
coward to tell a lie, and you aint afraid of 
anything. You come here and stay. You can 
pay your board if you want to. ’Twould suit 
me first-rate to have you do it.” 

Obadiah had looked irresolute until Mrs. 
Prince held out to him the manly prospect of 
paying his board. Then his mind was promptly 
made up. If Mrs. Prince thought he could pay 
his board, why, he could; and what was more, 
he would. 

The little woman, seeing his determination in 
his face, reiterated her command, “‘Go and get 
your things and come here.”’ 

Five years went by, and Obadiah was twenty- 
one. 

“One dollar,’ said Mrs. Prince to herself, 





And Uncle 
He said he’d 
I guess 


| The world’s a printing-house ; our words are thoughts. 


| ever, was a file on the bench, 


“You’ve played it on us again, Jud; I'll be 
hanged if you haven’t,” he said tome. ‘“‘What’d 
| you have under that counter, Jud?’ 

“A can of blasting powder,”’ I answered. 

“Dangerous place to store it when there’s 
explosions and kerosene lamps and hot stoves 
and fires and such truck around. It done us 
fellers up, and that’s a fact.’ 

“Well, I wasn’t trying to make you feel at 
’ home,’”’ I replied. ‘‘How did you happen to be 
(Defeat ba ys lea end of blowing open other folks’s safes ?”” 

. “Oh, it’s all right, Jud, it’s all right,” he said. 
S I struggled to my feet out of the | “‘I aint finding any fault. Only I think you’d 
wreck from the explosion of the | ’a’ done better to join us and get your share.” 
powder in the bank I was so| Though [ still felt dizzy and weak, I went over 
dazed that I had to lean against and had a look at the bank. The inside door of 
the wall to keep from falling. I the safe was still shut. The building was 
felt something running down my face, and at wrecked, and the drug store was not in much 
first wondered what it was; 
then I saw it was blood. 
One of my arms felt numb, 
and I was afraid it was 
broken; and my hands were 
torn and bruised. 

I could not see into the other 
building for the smoke and 
falling snow, but I could hear 
groans and curses. I thought 
if any of the men were able 
they might come to take revenge 
on me, and that I had better 
go away, especially as I was 
helpless, with the handcuffs 
still on my wrists. 

I managed to pull open the 
front door, and ran to Tag- 
gart’s, thinking I might get 
the handcuffs off. 

I found the box from which 
Pike had got them. There 
were two other pairs with 
keys; but neither key would 
fit mine, though I took the keys 
in my teeth and tried them. 
Up-stairs in the tin-shop, how- 


Our deeds are characters of several sizes ; 
Each soul is a compositor, of whose faults 
The Levites are correctors ; heav’n revises. 
Old Play. 
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and I managed to get this into 
the vise, and began rubbing 
the chain up and down on it. 

It was the hardest work I 
ever did, but I saw that I could 
get my hands free in time if I 
kept on. I could hear Pike 
shouting once in a while. 

I don’t know how long it 
took, but at last I got my 
hands separated, though of 
course the clasps were still 
around my wrists. I looked out of the window | better shape. Outside the barn were Dick and | 
and saw that the sleigh was in front of the bank, Ned and the pony the Indian had taken, with | 
with the outlaws’ horses hitched to it. I was three of the gang’s horses which had been left | 
afraid the safe had been blown open with the| behind, huddled together trying to keep out of | 
first explosion, and that they had stolen the | thesnow, which was still coming down ata great | 
money after all. | rate and being swirled about by the wind. [| 

I ran out and along behind the buildings to the | found that the Indian had got into the barn by | 
hotel. Kaiser bounded around me, and Pawsy | prying open the back door with a crowbar from 
was again in her old place above the door. I | among the blacksmith tools. 
peeped through the cracks in the boards over one| _A little later I made Pike as comfortable as I 
of the front windows, and saw that, though the | could and went to bed. 
whole front of the bank was blown away and The first thing I knew in the morning was 
the outer door of the safe missing, the inner door | that the storm had turned into a raging blizzard. 
of the safe was still closed. ‘It was not yet very cold, but the snow was 

Two of the men were lying in the bottom of | drifting as fast as it had drifted at any time 
the sleigh, motionless, whether dead or alive I | during the winter. I had hoped for the train, 
knew not. Pike was on the floor of the bank, | but the storm discouraged me, and I began to | 
propped up on one elbow, giving orders to the | wonder what I was going to do with Pike. I 
one they called Joe about helping the fifth man | almost wished I had let him go with the others. 
into the sleigh, who seemed badly wounded. | It was Sunday, and after breakfast I wrote 

Then Joe went back after Pike. He took him | my regular letter to my mother, telling her all 
by the arms and was dragging him toward the | that had happened the past week; and it was a 
| sleigh, when I suddenly made up my mind that | good deal. Then 1 took another look around | 
| I would keep Pike. I got Sours’s double-barrelled | town, and finally stopped at the depot. 
| shot-gun from the Closet, opened the door, and| As I opened the door I was astonished to hear | 
walked out into the street. When Joe saw me/ the telegraph instrument clicking. I knew the | 
he dropped his burden. line was down, and could not make out what it | 

“Just leave Pike right here,” I said. “I'll | meant. I understood no more about telegraphing 
| take care of him. The rest of you go on.” | than Kaiser, but in visiting Tom Carr during the 

I guess they thought me buried under the | fall I had learned to know the call for Track’s 
rubbish in the drug-store, because I never saw | End, which always sounded to me like clicket- 
men more surprised. Even Joe looked half- ty-click-click-clicket-ty, which would keep 
disabled, and his face was blackened with sounding till Tom opened the switch and an- 
powder. | Swered. 

“Hello, Jud!’ called Pike. “Youainta-going| Well, as I stood listening I heard this call for 
to strike a man when he’s down, be you, Jud? | Track’s End: clicket-ty-click-click-clicket-ty. 
| 1 might ’a’ been harder on you many a time Then I knew the line must be up. But if the 
| than I was, Jud.” line was up, a train must be on the way, at least, 

“No, I won’t hurt you, but you’ve got to stay, | for I remembered that Tom had said it was down 

that’s all,”’ I said. “Help him over to the hotel, | just beyond Siding Number Fifteen, which was 
| and then go on with the others, and don’t come | fourteen miles east of Track’s End. 

back,”’ I added, looking at Joe. I went to the table and sat down and listened 
| There was nothing for him but to do as he was | to the steady clicking—the same thing over and 
| told, because I held the gun on them both, and | over again. It gave mea good feeling, even if I | 
they had heard the click as I drew back the | didn’t know where it came from. I could not 
hammers. Pike’s left leg was broken, and he! understand why any other office should be calling 


“WHAT COULD I DO BUT TAKE IT?” 











way once more. ‘Then there was a long stop, 
and it began to click something else, very slowly, 
dot, dash, dash, dot, and so forth, with a long 
pause between each. I picked up a pencil and 
marked it down, slowly, just as it came. 

Every two or three clicks there was a very 
long pause, and I would write down a monstrous 
big comma, thinking it might be the end of a 
letter ; and when it stopped this is what I had, 
though it might have been Greek for all 1 knew 
of its meaning : 
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After a few minutes it began again, but I soon 
saw that I was getting the same thing. I leaned 
back in the chair and wished 
I could read it. Then I sat up 
with a start, wondering if | 
could not find a copy of the 
Morse code somewhere and 
translate the message. 

It didn’t seem likely that 
Tom would have one, as he 
was an old operator; but I 
began rummaging among his 
books and papers just the 
same. I had not gone far 
when I turned up an envelope 
directed to him on which was 
some printing, saying that it 
contained circulars about books 
for telegraphers. I opened it, 
and on the first page, as a sort 
of trade-mark, was what [ 
wanted. 

In ten minutes I had my 
message translated. It read: 

“Starving. Siding fifteen. 
Carr.” 

When I knew what the mes- 
sage said I saw that a train 
must have got to Number 
Fifteen, and I jumped up and 
ran over to the hotel as fast as 
my legs could carry me. 

It was now eleven o'clock, 
and though the storm was as 
furious as ever I was deter- 
mined to set out and try to 
reach the siding. 

If it had been before the 
thaw I never should have 
thought of doing it, but most 
of the old drifts were either 
gone or frozen so hard that 
they could be walked over, and as for the new 
drifts, they were soft and not yet deep. 

I first thought of taking the horses and large 
sleigh, and of keeping on the railroad track, but 
I remembered that there were a good many 
culverts and little bridges which 1 could not cross 
that way, and I knew to leave the track would 
mean to be lost instantly. So I saw that the best 
I could do was to take Kaiser and the small sled. 

I soon had this loaded with as much coffee, 
bacon, canned baked beans, eggs and other kinds 
of food as I thought I could get through with. 
There was a little buffalo meat left, too, and this 
I put on the sled and covered all snugly with a 
blanket, tied the load fast and was ready. 

I told Pike where I was going, though the next 
moment I saw from the expression on his face 
that I should not have done so. Still I could not 
see what harm he could do with his bruises and 
broken leg. I left food and water where he could 
reach it, and started out walking beside Kaiser 
and helping him drag the load. 

It was just noon when we went down thie 


| track. It was impossible to see more than a few 


rods, but the wind, which all along had been in 
the northeast, had now shifted to the northwest, 
so it was partly in my back. It was both snowinz 
and blowing, and we waded through the damp, 
heavy, new snow, and slipped and stumbled over 
the old drifts. 

The first accident was when I fell through 
between the ties over a culvert up to my chin. 
It was too high to get back that way, so I went 


}on down and floundered out at the end, and 


fought my way back. Before I had gone three 
miles I saw that my only hope of reaching the 
siding that night was in the wind going down; 
but it was all the time increasing in force. 
ye plodded on, in some places making pretty 
good time; but on the other hand we often had 
to stop to rest. Kaiser seemed not the least 
discouraged. When we stopped he even tried to 
wag his tail, but it was too bushy a tail to wa 
well in such a wind. 
After a while the blizzard became so blindine. 
and the track so deep with snow that we had to 
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edge of the right-of-way, stopping and clinging 
to one pole till a swirl in the snow gave me a 
glimpse of the next one; then we would plunge 
ahead for it, and by not once stopping or thinking 
I would usually bump up against it all right; 
though when I had gone fifty steps, if I did not 
find it I would stop and stand still till a little lull 
enabled me to see the pole. Sometimes I found 
that I had passed it a few feet to one side. 

At last 1 noticed that the light was beginning 
to fail; and it was certainly all the time growing 
colder. A little farther on we came to a deep cut. 
It was so filled with new snow that we could 
not wade through, and the side of the hill was 
covered with the old snow and so slippery that 
we could not walk over it. 

The only thing to do was to go around. We 
started and plowed on till I thought it time to see 
the telegraph poles again. Then I saw we were 
not going right, and turned a little the other way. 

Another coteau was in our path, and I turned 
to avoid it. For another five minutes we went 
on. I turned where I was sure the railroad must 
be, when suddenly it seemed as if the wind had 
changed and was coming out of the south. I 
knew it undoubtedly had not, but by this sign 
I understood that I was lost. 

I felt dazed and bewildered, and was not sure 
if I was north or south of the track; but for 
another fifteen minutes we struggled on. 

I had lost all sense of direction. I stopped 








Jeave it and follow the telegraph poles on the | short platform and little cube of a house at the | 


and tried to think. Every minute it was growing | 


colder ; next I realized that I was growing sleepy. 
I knew what the sleepiness which comes on at 
such times means, and I turned around square to 
the wind and started on. 

A dozen steps away we came face to face with 
a big new snowdrift, its top blown over like a 
great white hood. I guessed that there was an 
old bank under this one. I took a stake from 
the sled and began to poke about for it. I soon 
found it, broke through the frozen crust with 
the stake and began burrowing like any badger. 
When I had a place big enough I wriggled out, 
pushed Kaiser in, backed in myself and rolled 
up as best I could in the blanket from the sled. 
In five minutes the mouth of the burrow was 
drifted over, and we were in total darkness. 

I was not afraid to sleep now, as I knew that 
with the snow, my big coat and the blanket, not 
to mention Kaiser, I would be safe enough from 
freezing; so that is what I did till morning, 
scarcely waking once. When I did wake, though 
so little light filtered through the snow that I 
could not be sure it was morning, I could no 
longer hear the wind roaring, so I burrowed 
out, which was no small job, either, since I 
had to dig through ten feet of packed snow. 
But when Kaiser and I burst out like whales, I 
guess, coming up to breathe, we found it clear 
and calm, with the sun just peeping up above a 
coteau, and the frost dancing in the air. And 
we were not five rods from the railroad, though 
in that blizzard we had no more been able to 
see it than we could Jericho. 

It took half an hour to dig out the sled and get 
started, with Kaiser barking, and his breath like 
a puff of a locomotive at every bark, it was so 
cold. I now put on the skees, which I had had 
tied on the sled, and off we went over the drifts, 
packed hard, at a good rate. 

It was no more than ten o’clock when I saw a | 





| trouble. 


white cloud of smoke far ahead, and knew we | 


were coming to the siding. Kaiser saw it, too, I | share, I have never again visited Track’s End; 
think, and we beth started to run and couldn’t | nor do I think I want to go back where the 
A half a mile farther we saw a man | wolves howled so many dismal nights, and where 
coming slowly; and who was it but dear old the other things were worse than the wolves. 


help it. 
Tom Carr! I think I never was so glad to see | 
anybody in my life. The poor fellow was 80 | 
weak that he could hardly stand, but he was} 
making a start for Track’s End. 

“Jud,” he said, “we started out Wednesday, 
with a dozen passengers, as many shovellers and 
three days’ food. We got to Number Fifteen 
Saturday. Then the storm came, and the food 
was about all gone. Yesterday the storm kept up, | 
and the men could have done nothing even if they 


had had food. This morning they are at it, but | look back to the days of ancient mechanical car- 
they are so weak that they can’t do much; but | riages. It is quite a long look back that one must 
with what you’ve got on your sled we'll get | take to reach the first of these, for it was found in 


through.” 


He went back with me, and there were Bull- | writers allude to a triumphal wagon at Athens, 
dock and Sours and Allenham and some others, which was moved along by men carried therein 
all shovelling at the cut with the men; and in the | acting upon certain mechanism. 
car was Mr. Clerkinwell, now recovered from his | rapid method of locomotion this, compared with 


sickness, but weak from the lack of food. | 
“And why didn’t you die a thousand times | 


from loneliness,’ cried Mr. Clerkinwell, after he | of Nuremberg, Johann Hautsch by name, who 
had asked a few questions, “if from no other | constructed such an amazing carriage that it 
| would be a grand sight, even in our own day. 


reason ?”” 
“Oh,” I answered, “there was some company, 


you know; then I had callers, too, once in a/| century, and was made for the King of Denmark. 
Then I said to him, “I wrote every | It could travel comparatively fast, go up- and 
Sunday to my mother,’’ at which he patted me | down-hill, turn corners, stop and start when 


while.” 


on the head. 
I won’t try to tell how glad they were to see 
me, or I to see them. 


the prison of Track’s End at last, and so many | | 


I felt that I was out of | affair. 


| and no more than two days after she got them I | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Just what was the motive power of this 
wonderful carriage does not appear. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence, says a writer in the 


siding behind. There was a snowplow on the 
engine, and the men now worked with so much 
energy that we bucked along through the cuts, 
and before sundown were at Track’s End. 

So, on March 21st, the train which had gone 
away on December 17th was back again, with a 
long whistle and a cheer from every man, and | 
barks from Kaiser which lasted longer than all. | 

I had told part of my story, and we all went | 
over to the Headquarters House, Allenham 
intending to arrest Pike. 

He was gone. The barn had been broken a! 
open that morning, and one of his ponies taken |: 
out. How he ever did it with his broken leg was 
more than any of us could tell, but he had done 
it, and it seemed no use to try to follow him. I 
saw my mistake in telling him that I was going 
to the train; but it was too late to remedy it. 

The next day another train came, bringing a 
whole crowd of Track’s Enders, and that night | 
they held a little meeting at the hotel and were 
for giving me a reward for what I had done. 


carriage was propelled by two men turning the 
hind axle through a train-gearing. 


<-o- 


Among the Immigrants. 


< CEAN vessels entering and leaving 
QO New York harbor pass quite near 
an island of half a dozen acres 
which is almost hidden by a huge 
and curious turreted structure that 
might be taken for a train-shed, 
an exposition building, or a sum- 
mer hotel. The little island is 
Ellis Island, and the huge structure is the main 
building of the United States Immigrant Station. 
Ellis Island in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century was only two and a quarter 
As it was no more than I had been left to do I acres in extent. It was a favorite resort of New 
told them no; that Mr. Sours had paid me my | Yorkers who relished clam, fish and oyster 
wages according to agreement, and that I | dinners, and was known as Oyster Island. It 
couldn’t take any reward. belonged to the State of New Jersey, until the 
But when Mr. Clerkinwell got up and took off | year 1808, when the Federal government took it 
his watch and chain,—gold they were, you may | fora naval magazine. 
be sure,—and said I must take that whether or| ‘Captain’? Morgan, a notorious pirate, was 
no, so that when I “looked for the time o’ day I hanged on Ellis Island soon after the War of 
wouli always remember that a townful of 1812, and forty years later “‘Captain’’ Gibbs, 
people, and especially a certain old gentleman, another notorious pirate, met the same fate there. 
This Gibbs, while first 
mate of a coaster running 
from New York to the 
Gulf, had murdered his 
captain just outside Sandy 
Hook, and taken to free- 
booting. At so late a date 
as 1852 a pirate was hanged 
here, though the occurrence 
was so rare as to attract an 
immense crowd of people. 
Immigrants were landed 
for many years at Castle 
Garden, once a pleasure 
hall associated in the minds 
of old New Yorkers with 
P. T. Barnum, Jenny 
Lind, and other whilom 
celebrities. In 1890 the im- 
migrant station was trans- 
ferred from Castle Garden 
thanked me and did not forget what I had done,” | to a building close by, known as the Barge Office. 
—when Mr. Clerkinwell did this, I say, and I This building was much too small for the 
guess there were tears in his eyes, what could work, but it served as a makeshift until Secretary 
I do but take it? And take I did, and wear it to| Windom’s pet scheme of a commodious and 
this day. finely equipped station, in the harbor itself, could 
So that is all there is to tell of my strange | be realized. The completed buildings, which the 
winter at Track’s End, nearly twenty years ago. | ill-starred Secretary of the Treasury did not live 
Three days later the regular trains began to run, | to see, were formally opened on the first day of 
and the first one took all my letters to my mother ; | January, 1892. 
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was there myself, bringing only one important | feet long and one hundred and fifty feet wide, 
thing more than I had taken away, beside experi- | and has two stories. A single corner of its 
ence, and that was Kaiser. I had asked for him | ground floor is occupied by officers of the United 
and got him. States customs service, the rest being given over 

First I had thought to take away Pawsy, too, | entirely to immigrant luggage. On the upper 
but concluded to leave her with Mrs. Sours, 
where she could get on the door in case of 
And since then, though I, Judson 
Pitcher, have done my share of wandering about 
the world, and perhaps a little more than my 


which is divided into many compartments by 
latticed iron screens. 


People who are not Wanted. 


During the last fifteen years, owing to the 
undesirable herding of newly arrived foreigners 


HAYDEN CARRUTH. in our large cities, a change has taken place in 


a change has slowly but surely registered itself in 
restrictive laws. 


+O 


| laws debar five distinct classes : 
| 1. Idiots and lunatics. 2 

with dangerous contagious diseases. 
nals, but not those guilty of political crimes only. 
4. Paupers or persons likely, for any reason, to 
become public charges. 5. Contract laborers; 


An Imposing Carriage. 


OW that horseless carriages have become 
not only an accomplished fact, but almost 
an every-day fact, it is not uninteresting to 


no other land than classical Greece. Two ancient 
ularly in times of strike. 


Not a very 
their behalf. Between protection of the country 


against dangerous immigrants and protection of 
immigrants against unscrupulous Americans, the 


modern contrivances. 
Later on, however, there was a carriage-maker 


It belonged to the middle of the seventeenth | more than registry. 





desired, and carry several passengers. his mind to emigrate to America, he applies to | 


that is, workmen brought here under contract to | 

labor, the objection to the entrance being that | ticket was purchased. 

they usurp the places of native workmen, partic- on his proper train and set down at his proper 

| station with as little thought on his own part as 
On the other hand, exposure of the wholesale | if he were taking a luxurious “‘personally con- 

way in which immigrants were victimized stirred | ducted” excursion. 

so much compassion that laws were passed in | 


landing process is very far from being the simple | 
thing it once was, when it amounted to little | in this country. 
| nale, and his destination is Brooklyn. 


Antiquary, seems to favor the view that the | 


|no pretence of being thorough, 


| Ship’s doctor during the voyage. 


floor are all the offices of administration and a | 
great hall for the inspection of the immigrants, | 


| allowed to do so at once. Many 
The Ellis Island main building is four hundred | 
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by the. ship physician, and before the ship 
weighs anchor to two other inspections: one by 
the medical examiner of the British Board of 
Trade, and one by a consular or medical officer 
of the United States. These inspections make 
but they are 
generally enough, combined, to prevent the em- 
barkation of the most flagrant cases. 

All the passengers are under the care of the 
On arriving at 
the quarantine station in New York harbor, they 
are inspected by the physicians of the service. 
A contract labor inspector of the immigrant 
service also comes aboard, and stays aboard here 
for purposes of espionage until the vessel reaches 
its New York or Jersey City pier. 

At the pier, while the cabin and intermediate 
passengers are being landed, the steerage passen- 
gers are transferred en masse to huge barges 
resembling house-boats, owned by the steamship 
companies, and taken to Ellis Island. There 
they are filed off between lines of inspectors, 
across a broad wooden platform, into the immi- 
grant building, and up a flight of its stairs into 
the great inspection hall already referred to. 

Once within this hall, they are made to uncover 
their heads and move very slowly, while two or 
three doctors of the Ellis Island medical service 
inspect them. The trained eyes of these doctors 
are quick to detect signs of disease, and all 
persons with such signs are directed into a 
compartment at one side to await a thorough 
examination. 

All not thus detained pass down the hall, along 
half a dozen narrow aisles, at the ends of which 
registration clerks are stationed. These clerks 
have before them steamship papers called “‘man- 
ifests,”’ containing the names of the passengers, 
and such other entries regarding them as the law 
requires. They question the immigrants closely, 
comparing their answers with the information in 
the manifests. 


A Rigid Cross-Examination. 


Each passenger, when he has answered fully, 
is given a card naming the part of the building 
to which he is to go next, and there are plenty of 
attendants ready to direct him there. Thus, 
persons suspected of being contract laborers, 
either by the registry clerks or the contract labor 
inspectors, who constantly hover near them, are 
taken to a special apartment, where they undergo 
a most rigid cross-examination by experts. 

Those suspected of coming within any of the 
other debarred classes are transferred to another 
special apartment, where they are detained until 
their cases can be brought before the Board of 
Special Inquiry—a jury of four inspectors which 
sits with much of the pomp and circumstance of 
a court. 

Not all who are plainly entitled to land are 
are held, for 
their own good, until friends arrive to claim 
them. In the meantime they are afforded every 
opportunity to write and telegraph, and are 
given free access to the agents of a number of 
religious and philanthropic societies who speak 
their own language, and are able to advise and 
help them in many ways. 

If there is no good reason for holding an immi- 
grant, and his destination is New York, he is 
allowed to go down-stairs at once, to pick out 


| his own luggage from that which has been trans- 


public feeling regarding immigration, and this | 


Without going into minute | 
legal details, it may be stated that the present | 








In fact, the sifting begins even before the | no money. 
immigrant leaves the other side of the ocean. | in-law, Calogero Montalbano, to whom he is 
When an Englishman, for instance, makes up | | going, 


ferred from the barges, and to get both it and 
himself as quickly as may be on the ferry-boat 
Shackamazxon, running several times a day 
between Ellis Island and the Barge Office in 
New York. 

Once in the city he is a free man, at least so 
far as any immigration control is concerned. If, 
however, he is going beyond New York, he must 
buy a ticket to his destination, —or have his ticket 
approved if he possessed one on landing; and he 


Persons afflicted | may have his money changed and provide himself 
3. Crimi- | with a lunch for his journey before going below 
| for his luggage. 


When he has had his luggage checked through, 
he is transferred to a tender running direct to 
the station of the railway line for which his 
Furthermore, he is put 


Here is the result of questioning the registry 
clerk in a single case: 

“Francesco Piffitone is an Italian, forty years 
of age, married, and a shoemaker by trade. He 
can read and write Italian. He was never before 
His last residence was Campo- 
He has 
His passage was paid by his brother- 


but he has not his Brooklyn address. 
| He was never in a prison or almshouse, was 


It was, indeed, in every respect a magnificent the nearest transatlantic steamship agent for a | never supported by charity, and is not a polyga- 


A dragon between the front wheels | ticket. The agent, owing to the increasingly 


answered another purpose than that of ornament. | strict account to which the steamship companies | 


| mist nor under contract to labor.”’ 
Francesco, in spite of being penniless, was 


times I had thought I never should get out alive! | Did the carriage encounter a crowd, this useful | are held by the United States government, may | | allowed to land, because. he was able-bodied and 
When the others didn’t hear I said to Mr. | animal could be made to spout out a stream of | | refuse passage, if he has good reason to believe | had a brother-in-law who was willing to look out 


Clerkinwell, ‘‘1 think you’ll find the money ail | water until the way was cleared, and in order 
right, though the safe and the building look pretty duly to impress the vulgar mind it could also | 
bad,” and he took my hand and thanked me turn its eyes with great rapidity. 


more times than I could count. 


the applicant therefor belongs to any one of the | 
debarred classes. 

If, however, the would-be emigrant secures a | 
ticket, he goes to the port of embarkation, where | 


Yet, lest the | 
' fearful should predominate over the gentler forms 


The men all came in and we got up a sort of a |of ornament, two angels, one on either side of | he is kept in an emigrant lodging-house, under | 


meal; at least there was plenty of coffee, bacon | the carriage, counterbalanced the terrible dragon, | 
They went at the shovelling again; and at the will of the driver sounded musical | 
the engineer got up steam, and soon we left the | blasts on trumpets with which they were provided. | going on board he is subjected to an inspection | be treated here. 


and beans. 


pany’s doctor in port, until his ship sails. 


the medical surveillance of the steamship com- | mean that it has no defects. 


for him; but he was detained a few hours until 
the brother-in-law could be found. 

Viewed simply as a piece of government 
|machinery, the immigrant landing service is 
| really a marvel of efficiency. This does not 
Indeed, some of 


In | the defects are considerable, but they need not 
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| hours, he would be an object of curiosity, and 


Current Topics. 


With a delicacy of expression that 
almost entitles the man to a full realization of his | 
wish, a veteran of the Civil War, who was, 
wounded while running away from a Confederate 
force, declares that he believes himself entitled to 
a pension because he received his hurt “while 
marching rapidly in front of the enemy.” 

Our judges often enunciate sound 
principles in morals as well as in law. In the 
New York Supreme Court, Justice Pryor lately 
gave his opinion of marrying for money. A 
lawyer said, “Admit that the man was after this | 
woman’s money to better and elevate his position 
in life. Is there anything reprehensible in 
that?”” The justice replied, “It is infamous to 
marry a woman simply for her money.’”’ So far 
as is known an appeal from this decision was 
not taken. 


There is a national, ‘‘almost a patriot- 
ic,’’ movement in Japan to induce the people 
to become eaters of meat. The Japanese are 
intelligent imitators of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, and it seems that many of them think 
because of its general use by other nations that 
there is promise of physical and mental improve- 
ment in the substitution of. flesh foods for rice 
and other cereals. If a favorable result follows 
this change of diet, the meat-eaters will be hila- | 





rious in proclaiming it against the vegetarians. | will you get by 1 ing a citizen of the United 


a } 


Along with the prevalent talk about | 
the unfriendliness of the rich toward the poor | 
comes the statement that a very wealthy man of | 
New York City, whose riches fully entitle him | 
to be classed among the “‘plutocrats,” has decided | 
to give the city the best system of cheap lodging- 
houses for men in the world. The two houses 
to be built immediately are to cost more than a 
million dollars. They are not to be for tramps, | 


but for sober, industrious men, who, when they | . 


have employment, will be able to pay just about | 


what the accommodations received will be worth. | 

How many persons can describe 
accurately the arrangement of the forty-five 
stars that are to occupy the blue field of the 
United States flag after the fourth of next July? 
The official orders to the officers of the army and 


the navy, and to custodians of federal buildings | western Massachusetts, is an eminence called 


throughout the republic, say that there are to be 
six horizontal rows of stars. In the first, third 
and fifth rows there are to be eight stars; in the 
second, fourth and sixth rows, seven stars. The 


even number of stars in the odd-number rows;| the axe. Their organization grew into The 


the odd number of stars in the even-number rows. 

The frequent newspaper accounts of 
accidental shooting are usually accompanied 
by the plea that the perpetrator did not know 
the gun was loaded. One efficient precaution, 


older peal made in 1424 out of the metal of seven 





which may serve as an example, was early taught 


to ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. He had | perhaps, in New England, they are found in 
been promised a gun on his fourteenth birthday many communities in the Middle States. They 
on the condition that he should never point it, | are spreading through the West. California has 


loaded or unloaded, at any person. The long- 
expected day arrived. A beautiful little rifle 
was placed in his hands, and beside himself with 
joy, the boy took instant aim at the giver, 


exciaiming, ‘‘I.ook out, grandma, I’ll shoot you!” | 


The gift was immediately recalled for six months, 
by which time the bitter but important lesson 
‘was mastered. 

One state in the Union has made a 
distinct bid for the monopoly of that brutal 
business known as prize-fighting. It is hard to 
be compelled to say that one of the sisterhood 
of commonwealths has taken a backward step 
toward barbarism, but if anything could make 
that statement warranted it is the recent action 





of the present law-making authorities of Nevada. | 
| villages. But the chief beauty of many a village 


The new law fixes the license fee for each degrad- 
ing exhibition of prize-fighting at one thousand 
dollars. No wonder the thugs think the price is 
cheap, and that it comes properly under the head 


of “merely nominal.” We cannot doubt that | 
most of the citizens of Nevada are ashamed of | 


what their representatives have done. 

The chimes of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
London, the church in which John Harvard was 
baptized, have been long silent. The full restora- 
tion of the church will not be complete till the 
bells ring again. The chimes represent centuries 
of peals and chords, with their messages sum- 
moning to worship, and to exultations and 
lamentings. An authority on the subject says 
that the tenor and nine of its sister bells date 
back to 1735, being recast in that year from an 


| which need not be great. The benefit to plants 
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than a mud pool; and scarcely anything more 


bells of whose remote history nothing is known | dangerous to health. Medical authorities tell us 
except that they bore respectively the names of | that a well-drained city is in some respects more 
“Mary,” “Stephen,” “Anne,” “Lawrence,” | healthy than a country town. But the expense 
“Vincent,” “Nicholas” and “Augustine.” The | of a simple and intelligent system of drainage in 
voices of these bells have sounded through ages | a sniall town may be made very slight. 


|of human history. They symbolize the divine | 


Then the practical and the esthetic purpose 


call to prayer and praise that never ceases its | work together. To the accomplishment of either, 


world. ait 


If one of our legislators at Washington | 
were seen prostrating himself upon the ground | 
and kissing it, as a religious exercise, at certain | 
obtain national recognition at once. France has 
such a lawmaker. He is a born Frenchmen, | 
who has embraced the religion of Mohammed, 
and was elected as a Radical Deputy. A physi- | 
cian by profession, and a man of wealth, he will | 
be a marked ‘member even in a body where 
eccentricities are often affected. It is said that 
he has been accustomed to give medical advice 
without charge, and has engaged a physician to 
continue this benevolent work. He is evidently 
a man humane in character, and notwithstanding 
his strange faith, may after all be a more consid- 
erate servant of the people, than some of his 
peers who fail to exhibit the charitable spirit of 
the Founder of the faith they nominally profess 
to believe. 

C—O i al ———_——_—— 


A FALSE COUNTENANCE. 


—It is the masterpiece of villany 
To smooth the brow and to outpace suspicion. 
Selected. 
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Naturalization. 


In a United States court at Philadelphia, 
recently, several applicants for naturalization as 
American citizens were before the bar. Judge 
Butler questioned each one of them to see what 
evidence there might be of his being “attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and well-disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same.” 

To one applicant he said, ““What privilege 


States?” 

“T would get a license, sir,’’ answered the man. 

In Philadelphia, .it seems, no one can obtain a 
license to sell intoxicating liquor unless he is a 
citizen of the United States, and this man had 
truly betrayed the fact that the secret of his 
“attachment to the principles of the Constitution”’ 
was his desire to poison the people with alcoholic 
liquors! 
One purpose of our laws relating to natural- 
ization should be to exclude from the privilege 
men whose motives are of this type. They are 
altogether too common among the applicants for 
citizenship. 
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Village Improvement. 
In the centre of the village of Stockbridge, in 


Laurel Hill. Some forty-four years ago Laurel 
Hill was in danger of losing the trees from which 
it takes its name. A few persons of good sense 
and good taste organized to save the trees from 


Laurel Hill Association, a club whose object is 
to improve and beautify the village. This is 
probably the oldest village improvement society 
in the country, though Clinton, New York, has 
one only two years younger. 

To-day such organizations are not confined to 
any one section of the country. Commonest, 


several. Even the South, always conservative, 
is taking hold of the idea. 

The general objects of all these associations 
may be pretty accurately expressed in two 
words—beauty and health. In fact, we should 
not be very far wrong if we used only one word, 
instead of two; for beauty and healthfulness are 
close akin, as are cleanliness and godliness. 
Nine times out of ten the ugly village is 
unhealthy, and the same changes which make it 
attractive to the eye make it also a better place 
for men to live in. 

The preservation ahd planting of trees has 
from the first been a dominant motive in these 
associations. The idea of an Arbor day, for 
which Nebraska claims the credit, has become 
national, and is in no sense confined to the 


is its trees, and in many less happy instances the 
absence of trees is a source of ugliness as well as 
of discomfort. Then, too, there are the vines 
and climbing plants; not to be accepted as 
substitutes for trees, but in themselves beautiful 
and helpful, and rewarding the slight toil of 
planting much more quickly. 

To substitute a green hedge for an unsightly 
fence is often a vast improvement. In the long 
run it is apt to be an economy as well. In most 
parts of the country, small streams are plentiful. 
The public square or the private lawn is certainly 
beautified by a tasteful fountain, the expense of 


and to human bodies from an abundant supply 
of water requires no emphasis. 








Nothing, on the other hand, is more unsightly 


| appeals to the generations of men as they pass on | however, it is necessary in each village to have 
to learn its full meaning in the realities of another | codperation. In some few instances the benevo- 
lence of a rich citizen or a summer visitor has 
given the initiative. In general, however, the 


community itself has done the whole. 

The fruit of the labors of the village societies 
is of course most apparent in spring and summer. 
But the winter is a good time for planning and 
organizing. By intelligent and concerted effort 
the summer days may be made to bring to every 
village in the country an increasingly larger boon 
of beauty and delight. 
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A DESERT INDEED. 


Heavens! what a wilderness the world appears, 
Where youth and mirth and health are out of date. 
Hood. 


* 
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Look After the Schools. 


Political wisdom, in varying degrees, is to be 
looked for in the words addressed by governors 
to the legislatures of the several states. The 
recent messages and addresses contained no 
sounder sense than that of the governor of South 
Carolina when he said : 

“South Carolina has not yet regained her once 
proud position in this great Republic. She can 
never regain it until her people, rising above all 
partisan hatreds, unite in one heroic effort to 
make our system of public instruction inferior 
to none.” 

The welfare and honor of a commonwealth 
are safer in the hands of the schoolmaster, 
“armed with his primer,” than of the soldier “‘in 
full military array.” The Southern chief mag- 
istrate wisely points the people of his state to 
the victories of peace; and what more important 
triumph is there than a victory over illiteracy ? 





* 
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A Great Canal Scheme. 


In March, 1895, Congress provided for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the 
feasibility of a deep waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic coast. The commissioners 
were named by the President, and in the 
discharge of their duties they were aided by a 
similar commission representing the government 
of Canada. Their report is a public document 
of great interest, especially to the people of the 
upper part of the Mississippi basin, which is to 
a considerable extent the granary of Europe, as 
well as of America. 

The commissioners are of opinion that the 
construction of a channel of at least twenty feet 
in depth is both practicable and justifiable, in 
view of the demands of commerce. Three routes 
are especially recommended for further investiga- 
tion. One follows the line of the Great Lakes 
and their intermediate channels, a ship-canal at 
Niagara, and the St. Lawrence to its mouth. 
The second would connect the St. Lawrence 
with Lake Champlain, reaching New York by 
way of the Hudson. The third suggestion is 
that New York might be reached by way of 
Oswego, Oneida, the Mohawk Valley and the 
Hudson. 

The report argues further that it would be 
practicable to develop the work in sections, so as 
to meet certain immediate demands of commerce. 
It is, however, conceded that further detailed 
investigation is advisable before any plan is 
adopted. In accordance with this conclusion the 
President recommends that Congress provide for 
a continuance of the inquiry. 

The advantage of a terminal at New York 
City lies in the fact that the domestic demand 
along that route is so much larger than in 
Canada. As yet the amount of exports from the 
lake region is hardly more than one-fifth of the 
total transportation to the East. The route 
from Chicago to Montreal by way of the 
Welland Canal is much shorter than the route 
from Chicago to New York by the Erie Canal ; 
and the Canadian canals can pass vessels of four 
times the capacity that can pass through the 
Erie. Yet the tonnage of the Welland Canal is 
much less than that of the Erie. 
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‘¢ Celebration’? and ‘‘ Observance.”’ 


The Sons of the American Revolution have 
recently addressed the town clerks in Massachu- 
setts, asking that they endeavor to bring about a 
fitting and universal observance of the Fourth of 
July. “What!” every boy will exclaim, “do we 
not now observe that day? Does not all our 
spending money go for firecrackers and rockets 
and lemonade ?”’ 

Yes, you do keep the day with as much noise 
as Webster suggested, in the “supposed speech 
of John Adams.” But do you observe it? 
The Fourth of July was at first observed as the 
anniversary of the day when the throwing off of 
the “British yoke’ began. But the nation is 
now a hundred and twenty years old. We have 
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outgrown our fear and our hatred of Great 


Britain. Now it is time to cease regarding the 
Fourth as “Independence Day’ merely, to forget 
all the suggestions of England that the anniver- 
sary brings to mind, and to treat it as the 
nation’s birthday, in the broadest sense. 

That means that it should call up before us al/ 
the glories of America, not simply the heroism of 
76 and of ’61, but the conquest of the soil of the 
great West, the triumphs of industry and inven- 
tion, the victories of education, art and culture, 
the spread of religion. These things cannot be 
adequately commemorated by burning gun- 
powder. We do not go so far as even to suggest 
that the firecracker be abolished. Some time in 
the future we shall express the emotion of joy in 
a method Jess Chinese than that; but at present 
the younger generation will continue to show 
happiness by making a noise. 

Yet while we ring the bells, and fire the 
cannon and flaunt the flag, let us all remember 
that the day is 4 solemn as well as a joyous 
occasion, and observe as well as celebrate it. 
Let us make it a day of commemorating glorious 
deeds in peace and in war, by speech and song 
and story. It should be a day of revival of 
patriotism, real and earnest; of consecration to 
the cause of good government ; of stern resolution 
against the evils which have gradually crept into 
our system. 

It is none too early, now, for every community 
in the land to prepare for such an observance of 
the day as will both impart an unusual dignity 
to the mere celebration of it, and elevate the 
political tone throughout our beloved country. 
That is the observance which the patriotic Sons 
of the American Revolution have in mind. 


———____2-@-2- 


Monarch or Dog. 


Mr. Valentine Prinsep, the well-known English 
artist, is a very jolly Briton indeed, and is fond 
of telling amusing stories about himself and his 
profession. Even his name proves a source of 
mirth, and he likes to relate the blunders its 
oddity has occasioned. Once, when going to dine 
at a fashionable mansion, he was accosted by the 
butler: 

“What name, sir?” 

“Prinsep.” 

“What name, sir?” 

“Prins-ep,” with emphasis. 

Great was the big artist’s amusement when he 
was then announced loudly and pompously as 
Prince Hepp! 

Mr. Prinsep’s favorite anecdote is one often 
told, but always good, of which he claims to be 
the original narrator. Moreover, it is a true one. 
An old country couple, so he relates, had strayed 
into the Manchester Art Gallery, catalogue in 
hand, and were wandering from room to room 
looking at the pictures, which were numbered 
anew, one, two, three and so on in each division, 
instead of continuously throughout the whole 
exhibition. The two old people stopped in awe 
and admiration before Madox Brown’s heroic 
picture, the “Death of King Lear.” 

“Wha’s this un, Jinny?” asked the old man. 

“A’ll see, Jarge, A’ll see, ef ye’ll give me a 
minute.” 

The old lady hastily turned to the catalogue 
division of another room, and read off the number 
corresponding to that of the picture before them. 
It chanced to be that of Landseer’s famous picture 
of a collie fallen over a cliff, and just reached by 
the anxious shepherd, who calls the result of his 
examination of the poor beast’s injuries to his 
comrades on the rocks above. She read off the 
title of the picture to her husband: 

“There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet.” 

Looking compassionately on the pictured form 
of the aged and forsaken king, “Jarge’”’ failed to 
perceive anything wrong in the name. 

“So there is, gal, so there is!” he exclaimed, in 
a burst of pity; adding, with dropped voice and a 
shake of the head at Lear, “But not much, not 
much!” 


+ 
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Conduct on the Cars. 


“Now that women can travel alone respectably 
from continent to continent,” said one young lady 
to another, as the train hurried over the plains, 
“T regret more than ever such conduct as that.” 
She nodded toward a forward seat where a pretty 
girl was imparting her travelling plans, her ad- 
dress and family history to a gaudily dressed 
stranger. “I should like to tell her,” the young 
student of human nature continued, “that she is 
not only harming herself by very unwise conduct 
with an unknown man, but is forcing all the rest of 
us to be less at ease in public conveyances in 
consequence. She is virtually robbing us of some 
of our long-delayed rights.” 

Not only every-day women, but those of excep- 
tional talent have frequently cause to regret any 
indulgence in unconventional conduct while trav- 
elling in public. The greatest woman pianist in 
the world, Madame Carreno, was once travelling, 
says Mr. Matthews in “Music,” from Paris with 
her brother. 

They entered a compartment in which was 
already a large blond gentleman whom Madame 
Carreno took to be a phlegmatic German, ignorant 
of any language but his own. Crossing to his end 
of the compartment and seating herself by the 
window opposite him, the pianist began a running 
fire of conversation in French to her brother, 
adding in Spanish, “This gentleman will think 
that I have come here because I am in love with 
him; but Iam not. I desire to see the scenery.” 

When the train drew near the London station, 4 
crowd upon the platform showed that some person 
of importance was expected. The large gentle- 
man put his head out of the window and whistled 
the Isolde motive from Wagner. It was immedi- 
ately answered by the entire crowd, and alighting 
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the gentleman was carried off in high glee by 
a most enthusiastic gathering of his friends. 

“Who ean this be,” Madame Carreno asked 
herself, “who should make himself known in a 
London station by whistling a Wagner motive?” 
suddenly it flashed upon her that it must be Hans 
Richter. And it was. The young woman had 
peen chattering all the way before one of the most 
eminent men in the musical world, who under- 
stood every word she had said, and whose good 
opinion she was most anxious to acquire, for to 
play under his baton was one of her fondest 
dreams. 

“When I see him next,” said the talented 
offender, “I am going to step up to him, and 
looking straight in his eye, whistle the Isolde 
motive and say penitently, ‘My friend, how do you 
like Carreno?’ But I shall take care never again 
to commit so impolite a blunder.” 


* 
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EXACTING DISCIPLINE. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton was, during his child- 
hood, the victim of a severe and cruel discipline. 
His father was a man of ungovernable temper 
and irregular life, who had no sympathy with 
childish foibles, and whose only idea of educating 
a boy was to “make a man of him.” 

His method of teaching the lad to ride was to 
accompany him on a vicious black horse, and 
when little Philip erred in any of the observances 
of good riders, to punish him with his heavy 
bunting whip. The whip had a steel hammer at 
the end of a long handle; and if at any time the 
owner fancied that the child was turning out his 
toes, he would not say anything, but with cruel 
dexterity deal him a blow on the foot, sharp 
enough to make him wri he with pain. 

Yet this Spartan sev rity had its valuable side. 
The elder Hamerton understood the importance 
of concentration, and if he saw the boy occupied 
with several books, would say: 

“Take one of those books and read it steadily. 
Don’t potter and play with half a dozen.” 

What he hated most was a lie or the shadow 
of a lie, and so bitter was this aversion that 
Philip was sometimes punishcd unjustly. He 
was expected to practise with dumb-bells fifteen 
minutes every morning. This exercise was taken 
in the garden, but before beginning, he always 
looked at the clock in the sitting-room. One day 
the father met him and asked: 

“Have you done your fifteen minutes?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“That is not true,” said his aunt, from the next 
room. “He has only practised for ten minutes; 
look at the clock.” 

The hand stood at ten minutes past eleven; and 
though the boy protested that he had begun at 
ten minutes before the hour, the “additional lie” 
put his father in a fury,‘and he was ordered to 
practise continually for two hours. And though 
the child was ready to drop with fatigue long 
before the hundred and twenty minutes were over, 
not one ot them was remitted. 


* 
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WILLING TO PAY. 


Among the prettiest of literary anecdotes is 
that related by William Grimm, one of the pair of 
famous story-tellers. One day a little girl rang 
the bell, and greeted the author with the words: 

“Are you the Mr. Grimm who writes the pretty 
tales?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “I and my brother.” 

“And the story about that clever little tailor 
who married the princess?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Well,” said the child, gravely producing the 
book, “it says here that every one who doesn’t 
believe the story must pay a thaler. Now I don’t 
believe that a princess ever married a tailor. I 
haven’t so much as a thaler, but here is a groschen, 
and please say I hope to pay the rest by degrees.” 
Just then Jacob Grimm appeared, and the two 
brothers had an interesting interview with the 
little maid, but they could not persuade her to 
take away the groschen, which she had laid upon 
the table. 


2 
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DICKENS AS CRITIC. 


Charles Dickens had a great love for music, and 
particularly enjoyed songs and ballads, anything 
pathetic in the strains of which quickly moved 
him. 

He had his own ideas of the way in which songs 
should be rendered, and when occasion offered, 
he made them known. 

One day a member of his household was singing 
& ballad, when suddenly the novelist, who had 
apparently been deep in a book at the farther end 
of the room, got up, saying, “You don’t make 
enough of that word.” 

He seated himself at the piano, and illustrated 
his idea of the way in which the word to which he 
referred, should be emphasized, and did not rise 
until the phrase had been sung to his satisfaction. 

After that, whenever the song, which became a 
favorite with him, was sung, he listened with his 
head a little on one side until he had made sure 
_ his instructions had not been forgotten that 

ime. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING AGREED WITH HIM. 


Mr. C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, a member of the 
British Parliament, tells in the English Illustrated 
Magazine the story of an experience that was 
more amusing in the telling than in the experi- 
encing. He was to speak at an evening meeting 
in a country town, and was first to dine with two 
elderly ladies of the place. Not until he was 


dressing for dinner did he discover that his servant 
had neglected to pack his waistcoat. 

There was no gentleman in the household of 
whom he could borrow, but the butler, a stout 
Man, had a spare waistcoat, which, though not a 
Match for the rest of the clothing, was near 
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enough to pass muster. But alas! the waistcoat 
was a mile too big. 

He found a sympathetic housemaid who took up 
a large pleat at the back of the waistcoat, and 
fastened it securely with pins. Dinner over, the 
party drove to the meeting, where the parlia- 
mentary candidate was to make the principal 
speech. The candidate had been speaking ten 
minutes, and had warmed to his work, when sud- 
denly he felt a pin give way, and then another and 
another. Slowly the borrowed garment expanded, 
until its wearer appeared in all the capacious bulk 
of the true owner. 

Luckily the main body of the audience did not 
perceive the change, but a distressing titter was 
heard among the ladies in front. The best com- 
ment came frem a gentleman who greeted the 
speaker after the meeting. 

“Public speaking evidently agrees with you, 
sir,” he said in a complimentary tone, “for when 
you sat down you were twice the man you were 
when you rose.” 


BUILDING UP A MISSION. 


The method employed by Bishop Selwyn, of 
New Zealand, in dealing with the savages of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, is described by the 


Rev. H. R. Haweis in his book, “Travel and Look for the letters 8S. H. & M. which are stamped on | 


Talk.” On nearing a new island a boat was 
lowered and rowed within hailing distance of the 
shore, which soon became crowded with savages, 
often flourishing spears and clubs. The bishop 
then stood up and held out beads, calico, looking- 
glasses, and then jumped into the sea and swam 
ashore. 


Putting his arm on the shoulder of the chief or 
any other savage, he would lean confidingly upon 
him, and mix freely with the thronging and 
amazed crowd, first having presented the chief 
with beads and a tomahawk as a sign of good-will 
and peaceful surrender of arms. 

The chief with native courtesy would then order 
the warlike ™ be taken to the rear in 
token of friendly acceptance of the overtures. The 
bishop would then sit down and practise on them 
all the words he knew. Shortly after this he 
would embark, and revisit next year with more 
beads and looking-glasses, and i sible, some 
boy or native, whom he called his e elephant, 
who would explain the greatness and kindness 0: 
“bisopé” to the blacks. 

At last, havin ee their confidence by 
trusting himself in their canoes, the great test, or 
even going to sleep among them, he would prevail 
on them to part with some of the young boys— 
adults he refused to take—and sail away with as 
many as he could capture to Auckland. They 
were often packed like herrings in his little cutter, 
and slept feet to feet in a circle. 

The bishop’s glee in arriving at Auckland with 
his first capture of five boys amusing. They 
came in on a moonlight night, and started off to 
walk several miles to St. John’s College, beauti- 
fully situated outside Auckland. They called 
up Mrs. a and there was joy and feasting 
in the house o Selwyn that alee. 

In that way the mission was built up. The boys 
proved very quick and docile, and soon became 

lindly devoted to “bisopé” and their teachers. 
And then he would take them back and decoy 
others, and as time went on they went back no 
longer as tame elephants but as native teachers. 
Sarawid, the first ordained native teacher, is still 
the life and soul of the Norfolk Island settlement, 
though ~ i his hair is grizzled and his years are 
numbered. 


UNCHRISTIAN NAMES. 


It is curious how inconsistent are the prejudices 
of people in regard to the use of heathen names. 
Mr. Payn, in his “Gleams of Memory,” tells an 
amusing story of the late Dean Burgon, who 
objected to the name of the goddess of beauty, 
but found no fault with that of the god of the 
woods. 


An infant was brought to the church for christ- 
ening, and the name proposed for it was “Vanus.” 
“Vanus?” repeated the dean. “I suppose you 
mean Venus. Do you imagine I am going to call 
a Christian child by that name, and least of all a 
male child!” 

The father of the infant urged that he only 
wished to name it after his grandfather. “Your 

andfather!” cried the dean. “I don’t believe 
t. andfather ?”’ ro- 
duced ; a poor old soul of eighty or so, bent double, 
and certainly not looking in the least like the 

oddess in question. “Do you mean to tell me, sir, 
t any cler, an ever christened you ‘Vanus, 
ou Call it 
“Well, no, sir; I was christened Sylvanus, but 
they always calls me ‘Vanus.’ ” 
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“JOHNNY” AND “YANK.” 


Every little while a new story is told which 
illustrates the nonchalant way in which the 
soldiers of the Federal and Confederate armies 
used to talk across the lines during the Civil War. 
One of the grimmest speeches that has ever been 
reported is told of by a correspondent who is 
relating war reminiscences in the Times-Herald 
of Chicago. 


During the days, he aa when Sherman’s arm 
was operating in front of Atlanta, Hood’s Confed- 
erate command had been thrown again and again 
upon Sherman’s left wing, only to be hurled back 
each time torn and bleeding. One morning, after 
this had been going on for several days, the out- 
sts of the two armies found themselves within 
distance, and began to converse as usual. 
“Hello, Johnny!” said a Federal sergeant. 
“Hello, Yank!” 
“How many of you rebs are there left?” 
“Dunno, Yank. ’Bout another killin’, I reckon!” 
Who can doubt that this brave American soldier 
of the South would have marched to the next 
“killin’”’ with perfect composure, even though it 
had really finished Hood’s command? 


GIVING IMPRESSIVELY. 


There are diversities of giving as well as of gifts. 
To give a little with a grand air sometimes seems 
to make more of an impression than to give much 
modestly. The world has not changed in this 
respect. Samuel Pepys wrote in his “Diary,” in 
1660: 

There was a great number of merchants and 
others of [mat om ome f at a dinner 
to make an offering [to two newly married ser- 
vants], which, when dinner was done, we did, and 
I did give ten shillings and no more, though I 
believe most of the rest did give more, and did 
believe that I diu so, tco. 
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the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
““Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They will not disorder 
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The Waif. 


Just a lonely little maiden from the city’s dust and 


reat 
A homeless, lonely little waif with blue eyes sad and 


sweet; 

No father’s hand with thoughtful care the little life 
had blessed, 

No mother’s touch of love had e’er the tangled hair 
caressed. 


Her ears had heard sin’s blasphemies, her cheeks had 
felt its blows, 
And in the wide, wide city she had lived,—just how, 
iod knows. 
But now, out to the country,—kind hearts had planned 


the way 
She rode to breathe the summer breath a fortnight 
and a day. 


Yh, joy of all that journey! and sweeter joy to come 
When Farmer Stebbins took her to his pleasant upland 


nome. 
The wide old-fashioned wagon was a chariot with 


ngs, 
And the big house on the hillside looked grander than 
a king’s. 


All the beaming bliss of sunshine, all the woodland’s 


song and stir, 
All the bloom of rural beauty was paradise to her. 
And the hum of bees that wandered in the daisy fields 


all da 

Was music of another world that stole her heart away. 

She knew the spreading maple that the robins loved 

e bes 

eae found the clump of grasses where the ground bird 
hid its ne: 

And when the wind at evening whispered thro’ the 
orchard boug! 8 

She —_ with Farmer Stebbins to help drive home 
t POWs. 


And when, at quiet bedtime, with touch of tender care 
Kind Mother Stebbins’ gentle hand brushed back the 


angled hair, 

One little heart with happiness was full and running 
o’er, 

One little soul was filled with love till it could hold no 


Too soon the visit ended, the parting time drew nigh 
She kissed kind Mother Stebbins, bid the birds and 


THE YOUTH'S 


It is a degraded section of darkest London, but 
it is illuminated with the purest light of practical 
Christianity. The educated gentleman who 
buries himself alive there embodies in his life 
the divine spirit of self-sacrifice, and his reward 
is found in the approval of his Master. 


a <-> 


Dean Stanley and Jenny Lind. 


Dean Stanley was one of those unfortunate 
persons who have absolutely no ear for music. 
Worse than that, he actually suffered from hearing 
it. If possible, he left the room when playing or 
singing was in order. Max Miiller, with all the 
rest of his musical reminiscences, has the follow- 
ing of Stanley and his friend, Jenny Lind. 


Stanley never disguised his weakness, he never 
professed any love or admiration for music, and 

et Jenny Lind once told me he paid her the 

ighest compliment she had ever received. Stan- 
ley was Lig! fond of Jenny Lind, but when she 
stayed at his father’s palace, at Norwich, he 
always left the room when she sang. One evening 
she had been singing Handel’s “I Know that M 
Redeemer Liveth.” Stanley, as usual, had left 
the room, but he came back after the music was 
over, and came shyly up to Jenny Lind. 

“You know,” he said, “I dislike music; I don’t 
know what people mean by admiring it. I am very 
stupid, tone-deaf, as others are color-blind. But,” 
he said, with some warmth, “to-night, when from 
a distance I heard you singing that song, I had an 
inkling of what people mean by music. Something 
came over me which I had never felt before; or, 
yes, I had felt it once before in my life.” 

Jenny Lind was all attention. 

“Some years ago,” he continued, “I was at 
Vienna, and one evening there was a tattoo 
before the palace, ae by four hundred 
drummers. I felt shaken, and to-night while lis- 
tening to your singing the same feeling came over 
me; I felt deeply moved. ‘ 

“Dear man,” she added, “I know he meant it. 
and a more honest compliment I never received 
in all my life.” 

However, unmusical as Stanley’s house was, 
Jenny Lind, or Mrs. Goldschmidt, as she was then, 
often came to stay there. “It is so nice,” she said; 
“no one talks music, there is not even a pianoforte 
in the house.” This did not last long. few days 








yees good-by, 
And climbed into the wagon with its wide old-fash- 
ioned seat, 
Once more a homeless little waif with blue eyes sad 
and sweet. 


But when they reached the station and heard the 
whistle’s blast, 

Around the farmer’s sunbrowned neck two little arms 

slung fast 


ti . 

“Don’t send me back! Don’t send me !” the sobbing 
creature said, 

And Farmer Stebbins swallowed hard, then bent his 
bushy head, 


And soft unloosed the clinging arms and put the 
grieved child down; 

He stooped and kissed the tear-stained face and 
smoothed the hair of brown; 

And then,—the long train sped away around a distant 


Buta happy brown-haired maiden stays with Farmer 
Stebbins still. 
SHELDON C. STODDARD. 
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In Darkest London. 


In one of the darkest and most dismal quarters 
of London there is a bright and cheerful refuge 
where men and boys are always sure that they 
will be welcomed. It is in Shoreditch, one of 
the most densely populated districts of the city. 
Every night it is thronged with poor boys who 
are allowed to amuse themselves in their own 
way. 

There are tables where chess and checkers are 
played. There are magazines and books for those 
who care to read them. There are vaulting-bars, 
swinging-rings, dumb-bells, and other gymnastic 
appliances. 

A hundred or more boys may always be seen 
in this cheerful refuge up to ten o’clock at night. 
They are under no restraint, and are not reproved 
when they raise their voices and shout hilariously 
from sheer excess of animal spirits and youthful 
vitality. 

There is no policeman in attendance at these 
nightly revels. A clergyman greets his guests 
with quiet dignity when they enter the hall, and 
his presence suffices to secure the maintenance of 
good order. When the hour for closing strikes, 
the boys shake hands with their host, and return 
to their squalid homes with faces aglow with 
healthful exercise and youthful pleasure, and 
morally benefited by the influence of the 
“refuge.’” 

But the clergyman’s work has not ended. 
After ten o’clock the rooms fill up with men who 
are homeless and without money to pay for a 
night’s lodging. They are admitted if they are 
sober, and are allowed to sleep in bunks with a 
blanket over them. The doors are closed at mid- 
night, and the clergyman remains in an upper 
room where he can overlook the swarm of tramps. 
In the morning they are expected to wash them- 
selves, and then are suffered to go with a kind 
word from the minister in charge. 

The man who spends his days and nights in 
laboring among these poor unfortunates is a well- 
born university graduate. He preaches Sundays 
in an upper room, which is fitted up as a chapel, 
and he has sick people to visit and all the details 
of a great mission work to supervise. He devotes 
his life to the service of the poor, and is cut off 
from companionship with people of education 
and refinement. 

He has his reward for his labors and self- 
sacrifice, when he hears, as he often does, of the 
rescues from crime which are effected through 
the agency of his work. Sometimes he receives 
letters from India stating that the writers owe 
their redemption from sin and shame to the kind 
words which he has spoken in that play-room 
and lodging-house. Or again it is from Australia 
or South Africa that the boys whom he has 
befriended send him word that they owe to him 
their chance of making an honest living. 


| dinner she said in the most charming way, “Do 


after, she said to me, “! hear you have a pianoforte 
in your rooms at All Souls’. Would you mind m 
sections a little?” And practise she did an 
elightful it was. 
She even came to dine in college, and after 


ou think your friends would like me to sing?” 

here was no necessity for askin my friends. In 
fact, not only my friends listened with delight to 
her singing, but the whole quadrangle of All 
Souls’ was black with uninvited listeners, and the 
applause after each song was immense, both inside 
and outside the walls of the college. 
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A Teller’s Mistake. 


Beware of the man who professes never to make 
mistakes. The caution is general, but is particu- 
larly applicable to banking men. A national bank 
examiner, who was conversing recently with a 
reporter for the Pittsburg Dispatch, says that as 
a rule errors are of daily occurrence in every large 
bank. Most of them are at once corrected, of 
course, but now and then a really serious error 
seems for a time to be utterly inexplicable. Upon 
this point the examiner recalled an interesting 
case which happened under his own eye. 


A curious error was discovered some years ago 
in one of the banks of this city, let us call it the 
Sixth National, while under examination. I was 
weighing the gold in the vault with the teller, and 
found a a five thousand dollars, which 
weighed about twenty-four troy ounces less than 
it should have done. I opened the bag and 
counted four thousand five hundred dollars only. 

A search was made, lasting far into the night, 
for the missing five hundred dollars. The teller’s 
cash-book showed no “overs” or “shorts” of any 
large amounts recently, and his character for 
honesty and integrity was unquestionable. In 
my report to the comptroller I spoke of it as one 
of those errors which will sometimes occur, but 
which for the time being are inexplicable, and 
added that as the teller was heavily bonded, no 
loss could occur to the bank. 

I pass over the mental sufferings of the teller, 
and of the officials also, who feared there migh 
be a thief in the bank, but could not tell whom to 
suspect. 

Two or three weeks afterward I was weighing 
the gold in another bank then under examination, 
—let us call it the Seventh National,—and found a 
bag marked five thousand dollars, which weighed 
five thousand five hundred dollars. The seal 
showed that it had come from the Sixth National 
and had been received by the Seventh in pa ent 
of clearing-house exchanges. I explained the 
cashier the error discovered in the Sixth, and he 
promptly sent for the teller and restored him his 
money. 

The mistake had been made in the simplest 
manner possible, as you may suppose. The teller 
of the Sixth had two open bags of fx on his 
counter; one contained five thousand dollars, as 
he knew, and the other four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. At the close of the day’s business 
ao pas five hundred dollars into the wrong bag, 
tied and sealed up both without first weighin 
them, labelled each five thousand dollars, and pu 
them into his safe. It is not necessary to say that 
no — carelessness on his part ever occurred 
again. 
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White House Etiquette. 


All good Americans may be supposed to feel an 
interest in the social doings of the President and 
the President’s wife. High station, even in a 
republic, has its own code of etiquette. Things 
must be done, even simple every-day things, 
according to established precedent; for in one 
sense, there are no people in the United States 
who have so little liberty to consult their own 
wishes and tastes as the occupants of the White 
House. The /llustrated American thus sets forth 
some of the unwritten laws to which they are 
strictly subject: 

When the President and his wife drive out, the 
President sits upon the right-hand seat and his 
wife on the left. If there are others in the carriage, 
whether ladies or panes they must sit with 
their backs to the horses. When the President’s 
wife arrives alone, she sits in the right-hand 
corner—the place of honor. 

e y of the White House cannot set foot 
within those splendid houses in Washington whose 
flagstaffs mark the foreign embassy or ~ py 
She could not go without the President, and as an 


embassy or legation is technically a part of the 


COMPANION. 


so that she never sees the inside of a diplomatic 
house as long as she presides at the executive 
mansio’ 
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animals, leaving Grant’s horse on solid ground. 
Lifting and firmly holding Miss Dent, and applying 
the spur to his horse, he was on safe ground in a 
it; then he gently lowered her to the earth— 





ion. 

The President dines only at cabinet h , an 
his wife cannot dine anywhere without him. 
President Arthur dined with judges of the 
Supreme Court and with senators—but as he had 
no wife, the whole system was very much simpli- 
fied for him. The President’s wife may, if she 

h , go to lunch where there are no 
gentlemen, or to teas, both wine regarded as 
strictly informal; but the danger of giving offence 
by accepting one invitation and declining another 
8s so great that it is seldom or never risked. 

t a state dinner the etiquette of the White 
House is exactly the reverse of the custom at a 
private dinner. The guests assemble in the east 
room and await the President and his wife, who 
sppeet on the stroke of the clock. Woe betide 
the late guest! He has cx itted a nati 1 or 
international breach of etiquette. At the table 
the President is served first, his wife next, then 
the guests in order of precedence. 

An invitation to the White House is a command, 
and takes precedence of all others, even of a 
dinner at one’s own house. An infringement of 
this rule would be regarded as a shocking breach 
of the amenities. 

The President’s sister may be at the head of 
the White House, as Mrs. McElroy was during 
President Arthur’s administration, and Miss Rose 
Cleveland a > — of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
administration; but her position is never like that 
of the President’s wife. She has much more lati- 
tude, and although she follows in a general way 
the etiquette laid down for the President’s wife, 
she has by no means the recognized official stand- 
ing of the “first lady of the land.” 

i 











he younger and more inexperienced a woman 
s when she enters the White House, the more 
omey she is to succeed; since she is likely to do 
as she is told, without presuming to ac 7 
her own judgment. This is one secret of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s success. | 
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Secrets. 


If in each human countenance | 
The soul’s life were laid bare. 

Those whom we envy now perchance 
Might then our pity share. 


Knowing the joy, grief, yearning, fear, 
Deep-hidden in each breast, 

To no man would his lot appear 
As either worst or best. | 
JAS. A. TUCKER. | 
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How it Worked. 


There are moments in a man’s life through | 
which he would not willingly live twice. Such a 
moment came to the English Member of Parlia- 
ment, of whose efforts to provide instructive 
entertainment for his guests Chambers’s Journal 
tells an amusing story. 


It was in the early days of the London “district 
messenger system,” when the convenient arran; 
ment which had for some years flourished in the 
United States was taking root in England.-- The 
desirability of providing himself with such an 
addition to his comforts was recognized by the 

. P., and he took steps to have a call-box placed 
in his house. Accordingly the workmen came 
and set to work. 

The chosen representative of a body of the 
English people was in haste to have the business 
completed, for he was that day to entertain.some 
friends at dinner, and desired greatly to show 
them his latest luxu The foreman agreed to 
do what he could. e promised in any case to 
fit up the call-box that day, but he held out little 
hope of being able to connect it with the office. 

he dinner hour came, and with it the guests 
and in due time the Member of Parliament led 
his friends into the hall to see this latest scientific 
novelty. He carefully explained that he could 
to-day show them the working of this wonderful 
system as he could never do again, for the box 
was not yet connected with the central office. 
Then he explained the signals one by one, turnin 
the pointer first to the word “Messenger,” an 
pulling a small lever. A clockwork buzzing 
resulted. 

“There,” said the triumphant M. P., “that would 
bring me a messenger in five minutes if it were 
connected. And now see.” 

He turned the pointer to “Cab,” and a similar 
operation was repeated. Then “Police” and 
“Fire” in turn were signalled, to the unfeigned 
delight of the company. 

“Most ingenious contrivance I ever saw,” said 





one. 

“Lucky it’s not connected,” remarked another. 

Searcely were the words spoken when there 
came a thundering knock at the hall door and a 
resounding peal at the bell. Before the door 
could be opened a loud a was heard 
without, and the genial face of the host grew 

ave. The gravity deepened to anxiety when 

e door was opened and a messenger and a 
hansom were disclosed to view, while a policeman 
stepped inside, anxious to know just where his 
services were required. This proved to be only 
the first instalment of the comforts resulting from 
the possession of a call-box. 

Another minute, and the hurried passage of 
feet was again heard, and two more boys arrived 
bearing the extincteur. Last, but not least, came 
the fire-engine, es and smoking as the 
horses galloped up to the door. 

It is needless to say that the ests were 
delighted at this unexpected proof of the efficiency 
of the new invention, and were profuse in their 
thanks to their host, whom they left in a state of 
exhaustion after his efforts to explain matters in 
succession to messengers, cabman, police and 
a, all of whom seemed somewhat hard to 
convince. 
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Grant’s Coolness. 


While General Grant, then a lieutenant, was 
courting the lady whom he married, there occurred 
an event to which he never reverted without a 
shudder. A writer in the Midland Monthly, 
describing an adventure which the young lieu- 
tenant and Miss Dent met with, says: 

When the water is high in the Mississippi the 
swift current abrades the banks, and they fre- 
ov “eave in” for several yards or rods at a 

In early spring, in one of their afternoon explora- 


all this without a word from “the silent man,” or 
@ scream or murmur from her. 

As he hastened back to rescue her horse she 
stood holding the bridle of his, outwardly as com- 
posed as if nothing had happened. 

Her horse had disappeared. Grant followed 
down-stream and hailed a boatman in a skiff, who 
found the horse swimming several hundred yards 
below, amid driftwood and devris. He landed the 
animal at a place where it could climb the bank, 
and it was soon on safe ground, none the worse 
for the fright and the bath. 
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Magic at the Bank. 


The death of Herrmann, the famous magician, 
has called out many stories of the pranks he was 
accustomed to play in the course of his travels 
about the world. One of these, related by the 
New York Sun, has to do with a visit of his to a 
bank, where he, accompanied by two friends, had 
an interview with the cashier. 


The talk had hardly begun before the visitor 
drew a cigar out of the cashier’s Vandyke beard. 
The ae! he quickly multiplied into aah to go 
around. The cashier had been busy clipp ng new 
bank-notes from printed sheets issued by the 
Treasury. 

“I see you are a magician, too,” said Herrmann, 
jocularly. ‘“You’re makin money, That’s some- 

hing I can do myself at all times.” 

He asked to be allowed to examine the sheet of 
bank-notes, and while looking at it he rattled off 
one of his pet stories, and got the cashier and his 
friend and the stranger all interested. In the 
midst of the story some heavy object fell from a 
desk and apparently startled the magician, who, 
in his fright, tore the sheet of notes in half. 

The magician seemed angered at his clumsiness, 
and in a — tore the sheet into small fragments. 
Then he offered to make good the loss with money 
from his own eae. The cashier protested that 
this was needless. 

Herrmann then declared that perhaps the acci- 
dent might not be so bad after all. He rolled the 
torn bits into a ball in the palms of his hands, 
blew in them, and then, unrolling the ball, spread 
out the sheet unharmed. 

In another bank he performed a trick that was 
always a favorite of his. He wore _— the little 
finger of his left hand a striking-looking ring with 
a heavy setting. The president of the bank com- 
mented upon the odd appearance of the ring. 

“Yes,” the magician said, “that is an odd ring. 
It was given to me by the Emperor of Austria. 
But you can have it if you will accept it.” 

Thereupon he drew the ring from_ his finger, 
and slipped it upon the bank president’s little 
finger. But it wasn’t there when the latter looked 
at his hand. Instead, it a ag ee upon the little 
He pd of the professor’s left hand. The change 

been effected by a skilful bit of palming. 
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“Between the Two.” 


One reason why women are sometimes said to 
be ill-fitted for the professions of law and medicine 
is the habitual inexplicitness of language which 
is believed to be characteristic of them. General 
statements of this kind are unsafe as well as 
unjust; and yet there are undoubtedly many 
women with whom a thoroughly explicit sentence 
is a rarity. 


One lady, for instance, almost always makes a 
request for a service in a form like this: 

“Won’t you please go in there—you know where 
I mean—and get that thing—you know what I 
mean—for me?” 

A recent actual occurrence illustrates the fact 
that one must use his wits in interpreting the com- 
mands of women who suffer from this tendency 
to inexplicitness. 

A housewife in the country told a hired boy to 
take a dish of shelled corn and “scatter it between 
the two hen-houses.” The boy did exactly as he 
was bidden, though he wondered what good the 
corn could do there, since the hens and chickens 
_— all shut up in the runs about the two hen- 

ouses. 

By and by the lady went out and discovered the 
corn lying on the ground, with the fowls craning 
their necks at it he aren from their enclosures. 

“What on earth hat boy put the corn there 
for?” she exclaimed; and as soon as she could 
get at him she asked ‘him this question with great 
sharpness. : 

“You told me to put it there, ma’am,” he said. 
“You said, ‘Scatter it between the two houses,’ 
and I did, ma’am.” 

“Why, yes, you stupid,” she said; “I meant for 
ou to scatter half of it in one house and half in 
he other!” 

The boy did not ask her why she did not say so, 
because that would have been impertinent; but 
he Ly = it—and doubtless it was not imperti- 
nent to think it. 
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Smartness Accounted For. 


In these days of new and improved educational 
methods it is not surprising that the children are 
becoming wiser than the fathers. 


Up in the North Carolina mountains, says the 
Washington Star, an old man has a cabin which 
is a resort for hunters. He has a grandchild of 
whom he is very proud. She is a pretty, golden- 
haired girl and a pet of the hunters, who warm 
oe les of the old man’s heart by singing her 
praises. ; 

On a recent trip one of the hunters, after a little 
skirmish with the child, went out to the old man, 
we was doing some work about the cabin, and 


said: 
“TI say, grandpop, Nellie is smarter than ever.” 
“Yess responded the old man, proudly. “When 
she was in the city a-visitin’ of her aunt she went 
to one of those McKinley-garten schools and 
learned a heap.” 
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Expensive Gratitude. 





tions, Lieutenant Grant and the young lady were 
riding along the bank of the river, passing from 
one cove or valley to the mouth of another. Miss 


few feet above the surface of the turbulent stream. 

Suddenly Miss Dent’s horse began to sink. The 
earth had given — under his hind feet. Grant’s 
horse was close beside hers. In an instant he saw 
that her horse was sinking into the awful abyss! 

Grant’s cool head and splendid horsemanship 
here had opportunity to display themselves. 
Quick as a flash he leaned over, threw his right 
arm around Miss Dent’s waist, and drew her to 
him as her horse disappeared in the seething and 
murky eddy that a moment later boiled and surged 
in an tumult over the place where bank and 
horse had vanished from sight! 

It was a frightful moment! 








country it represents, the President could not go— 


Fortunately the earth parted between the two 


Dent was nearest the water. The land was buta_ 


In one of the Western states an exc.ting murder 
| trial was in progress. It happened that the 
attorney for the defence had in his employ @ 
| colored porter, who naturally became very much 
| interested in the case. 


When the jury retired, he awaited their return 
with feverish impatience. At last, after seyeral 
hours, they came in with a verdict of “Not guilty. 
At the announcement the negro’s self-control 
deserted him entirely, and he cried out, “Thavk 

e Lord.’ 
| The judge immediately called him up and fined 
| him ten dollars for contempt of court. The poor 
| fellow was nearly scared to death, but after he 

recovered from his fright he remarked, “Dis hea 
am _ a funny country when you hab to pay ten 
dollars for thankin’ de Lord.’ 
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Sally. 


Bobby sat studying his spelling-lesson one fine 


autumn morning. ‘The next word was a queer 
one, salamander. The spelling-book was very 
old-fashioned, and this was the definition after the 
word: “A fabulous lizard, said to live in the fire.” 

Bobby did not know what “‘fabulous”’ meant, 
but that did not disturb him. He frequently met 
with words which he did not understand and he 
merely passed them by. 

A lizard which lives in the fire! 
certainly interesting. He had 
never seen a lizard, but he had 
seen pictures of them and he 


That was 





large glass, something like a great big tumbler 
a foot high. 


This was her fernery and she suggested that | 


Sally should spend the winter inside. Bobby 
thought it a good plan, so they put him in and 
watched him walk about as if pleased with his 
new home. 

“T suppose the ferns seem like great trees to 
| him,” said Bobby. 
| There had been very few flies on the windows | 
lately, and soon after this there were none at all. 
Sally grew thinner and thinner as the winter 
went on, but he was as active asever. He would 
often climb on the glass as high as he could go 
and then slip slowly down again, his little toes 
all spread out against the glass. Bobby loved to 
watch him. 

One day in early spring Sister Mary thought 
the ferns might enjoy some of the bright sun- 
shine, so she set the fernery in a south window 

,and went to school. Her mother, coming into 
the room an hour later, ran to move it into the 
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in a round tin pan and covered them with a | 


shade, for she knew that the sun, shining on 
the rounding glass, would make it very hot in the 
little greenhouse. 

She was too late. The ferns were all withered 
and dry, and among the ruins of his pretty home 
lay poor little Sally, quite dead! The little fire- 
lizard had been killed by too much heat. 
| When Bobby saw what had happened he had 

to remember hard that boys of seven are too old 

| to ery, and he went out to the garden and sat 
down in the arbor. Here his mother found him, 
for mothers have a way of knowing when one 
needs comforting. She told him the summer 
was coming and some day she would go with 
him to a damp place she knew of in the woods, 
and they would turn over the dead leaves and 
look underneath the rotten logs and see if they 
could not find another salamander. 

Bobby thanked her, but he said to himself, “I 
shall never love another as [ did my Sally.” 

He did, though. He loved it just as much and 
kept it longer, and its name was Amander; but 
that is another story. E. C. Goopricu. 








Puzzles, Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 


RIDDLES. 


2 
I begin with a ring, T end with a laugh, 
hold a mother between them. 


I am sometimes made to hold 

Tens and hundreds in my fold; 

Yet with ease your hand could bear 
Hundreds of me anywhere. 

Though you cannot hear my voice 
I can bid your heart rejoice ; 

I can give you words of cheer, 


and I 





Words of caution, hope and fear. 
How I named a forest land 
Little scholars understand. 


Ill. 





liked their looks. How heshould 
like to have one for a pet. He 
thought he would enjoy watch- 
ing it run about in the parlor fire. 

He thought so earnestly about 
it that the half-hour slipped away 
and the spelling-class was called. 
Alas! he had scarcely looked at 
the lesson, and he spelled sala- 
mander with an e in the middle 
and had to go to the foot of the 
class. 

The next day as he was going 
home from school he saw some- 
thing on the grass beside the 
road. A little red lizard about 
two inches long! The red was 
a lovely bright color, and on its 
back were six beautiful little 
spots which shone like rubies. 
While he gazed in admiration, 
Tom Kelly, a big boy, came by. 

“What you got there?” said 
he. “Nothing but a salamander !” 
and he went off whistling. 

Nothing but a salamander, 
indeed! Bobby popped the pretty ; 
little thing into his empty din- 
ner-pail and started for home as 
fast as his short legs would 
carry him. 

His mother was sewing in the 
sitting-room. She always knew 
when Bobby was coming. First 
she heard a great stamping of 
copper-toed boots on the porch 
and then the front door burst 
open with a bang and Bobby 
came in talking. That was the 
way it usually was, although his 
mother had often asked him to 
be quiet, and he really meant to 
remember. This time, I am 
afraid, he did not think at all. 

“Q mother,” he cried, “see 
what I’ve found! A live sala- 
mander, and you know they live 
in the fire. Do you think he 
would be happy in the kitchen 
stove? Because, you know, we 
have not any fire in the parlor 
yet.” 

His mother looked surprised, 
and then as if she were trying 
not to laugh; but she only said: 
“Let me see it.” 

Bobby took off the cover of 
the pail with eager fingers. His 
mother looked in. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, “it is a salamander; but, 
Bobby, I do not believe it is the 
kind that lives in the fire.” But 




















Mis 


His gun 








his soldier white 
On guard, upright, 
Faced both the wind*e 
ly For Captain Ted 
Distinctly said, 
“Stand firm as you are told.” 


he sparrows rose 
And pecked his nose — 
He did not move an: inch. 
~The south wind blew = 
ane rain came,too — 


Ket rain was mild 
| And, like a Child, 


\ iy 


face fell when 
dropped, then 
_ His lees both ran away. 








T am a well-known friend to all, 

Though wandering erratic 

a — house and up your 
val 


From basement unto attic. 

I always lie about the street 

Yet bring you water, light and 
heat. 

I carry off most of your refuse, 

Am much loved by your sons and 
nephews. 

I'm often full of liquor, too, 

Though never known to guzzle. 

And, altogether, what you'd do 

Without me is a puzzle. 


Iv. 


One syllable of the author's 
name can be found in each of 
these quotations from his works: 


‘A bill, a jewel, watch or toy, 
My rivals give—and let ’em; 
If gems or gold impart a joy 
I'll give them when I get ’em.’ 
“No more the farmer’s news, the 
barber’s tale ; 
No more the woodman’s ballad 
shall prevail, 
No more the smith his dusky 
brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength and 
learn to hear. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first and second may be the 
same, 
Or very different prove ; 

My third does from material fine 
The coarser product remove ; 
My whole, it means far-reaching 

and broad, 
Of hosts of things I might tell, 
Of es of forest, expanse 
wave 
And abstract subjects as well. 
II. 
My first and second are a brilliant 
gem 
That glows on my lady’s hand; 
My — we do with pleasure 


of 


WwW hen books we can command. 
7. whole is an historic stream 
hat was famous in its day, 
And whose name 
ventures bold, 
And will so do for aye. 


has lived in 





3. 
ANAGRAM. 
Oh, why, my friend, these —— 
looks 
When dusky Afric loves, 


And —— prized by pastry-cooks 
Salute your eye where’er it 
roves? 
4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
We strolled the meadow where 
the brook 
One o’er its pebbly bed; 

And cattle two, and aspens shook 
And sheep and lambkins fed. 
She _ that kiss she long had 
(L wish the debt were more!), 


And there at last she promised me 
That she and I should four. 


5. 








seeing Bobby’s disappointed face 
she went on, “You can keep it 
for a pet if you like, for I once 
knew a lady who kept one several years. I think 
I can make a little home for him. Run down to 
the brook and get me a nice piece of green moss.” 
Bobby was delighted, and off he ran. When 
he came back his mother had ready a large 
saucer and a very large tumbler. They spread 
the moss on the saucer, laid little Sally, as Bobby 
called him, on the moss and covered all with the 
tumbler. 
“What does he eat, mamma?’ said Bobby. 
“Flies, [ think. See if you can catch one.” 
Bobby ran to the window and caught the 
smallest fly he could find. He lifted the glass 
quietly and slipped the fly underneath. Sally 
did not seem to notice anything at first, but when 
the fly crawled on the glass near his head, 
suddenly something white, like a little bit of 
darning-cotton, flashed out and in, the fly had 
disappeared and Sally looked as if he were swal- 
lowing something rather too large for him. 
Bobby kept the little creature under the tumbler 
for six weeks and fed him when he remembered 
it. Fortunately it seemed to satisfy Sally if he 
had three flies one day and then none at all for 
a week. 


February. 
The willow stems nodded 
And rustled to say, 
“The sun’s coming north, 
It is warmer each day.” 


Then they looked at their stem gowns 
So dull, and they said, 
“Let us dress in his honor 
In yellow and red.” 
A week was soon over; 
The stem gowns were done, 
Each a bright new color, 
To welcome the sun. 


<-o- 


Bertie’s Ball. 


“Up, 
comes,” sang Bertie Brown, as he tossed his 
rubber ball up against the house and caught 
it again. 

“Up, up,” he began once more, and sure 
enough it did go up this time; away up on top 
of the porch. Bertie waited to see if he could 
say, “down, down,”’ but he couldn’t, for the ball 





One day, late in the fall, Sister Mary went into 
the woods and dug up some pretty ferns. These, 
with partridge-vine and goldenroot, she planted 


didn’t ; it stayed up there. 
| Bertie stood around and waited awhile, but 
| finally concluded to go and play horse with Sam 











|} upon the ball. 
| have frightened the bird, for with a swift motion 
up, up it goes, and down, down, down it | 


Clark, who lived next door, and ask papa to get | 
the ball when he came home. 

But when papa came he told Bertie that there | 
was no way to get the ball then. He would 
have to wait till the storm windows up-stairs | 
were taken off, for he had no ladder long enough | 
to reach up to the roof. 

Bertie missed his ball, for he was very fond of | 
it, and the worst of it was that he could see it | 
from his mamma’s window up-stairs. 

One day while mamma was dressing he stood 
looking out of the window and wishing, oh, so 
hard, that he could get his ball, when a little 
snowbird came fluttering down to the roof, 
peeped in at the window, and then hopped right 
It gave a little roll which must 


it sped away and the ball rolled softly over the 
edge of the porch and dropped to the ground. 
You can scarcely imagine how surprised Bertie 
was. He ran down to the yard in a twinkling, 
and there was his ball in a little nest of dry 
leaves. 

He has always felt very sure that the snow- 
bird knew how much he was wishing for the | 
ball, for this is a true story, and how else can | 
you account for what the little bird did? 


JULIA DARROW COWLES. 








A STUDY IN ANATOMY. 


Find in the following story 

eighteen parts of an animal’s 

| so in words of similar sound but different 
ling 


As we wandered through a fir grove a hare 
leaped up from her pallet 0} ‘dried leaves and hied 
aw 4! into the thicket, and a hart, which, as every 
one knows, is the soul of fear, bounded aw ay upon 
soeng, us and did not pause to consider his steps. 
(The “we” referred to in the first clause were 
myself, a seller of mussels and shrimps, whose rags 
| were picturesque enough for a pa nter to limn, 
and the dog we had in tow.) In vain the creature 
tried to escape, but | rifle laid him low; quite a 
feat for me, or though to play ball or to scull is 
easy to me, I am so awkward with a gun that it is 
a marvel it did not inflict some wound upon us 
which would have been slow to heal, or even that 
we both lived to tell the tale. 





Conundrums. 


What age do we all dread? Damage. 
What was the age of Esau? Pottage. 
What age is common to all? Average. 
What age do kings most enjoy? Homage. 
What is the most deceptive age? M:° a. 
What is the best age for a horse? Carr age. 
What is the best age for a soldier? Courage. 
Why is the roar of the sea like the noise of cats 
and dogs? Because the sea mews and barks 
come over the waves. 





Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 


(Edward) Everett. O pthespe. (Paul) 
Revere. Garfield. Emerson. Whittier. (John) 
Alden. Sheridan. (Nathan) Hale. (Washington) 
| Irving. Narragansetts. Guiteau. (Jonathan) 
Trumbull. Oklahoma. (The) Nifia. — George 
Washington. 


Grant. 
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THE ELECTORAL Count.—The election of 
President and Vice-President was completed on 
the tenth of February, when Congress met in 
joint session in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the votes of the electors in the 
several states were opened and counted, and Mr. 
McKinley was declared to have been elected 
President, and Mr. Hobart Vice-President. 
There were 271 votes for Mr. McKinley and 176 
for Mr. Bryan. For Vice-President, Mr. Hobart 
had 271 votes, Mr. Sewall 149 and Mr. Watson 
27. 

A Brave Act.—That there is no lack of | 
courage among the men who man our new navy 
was shown when Admiral Bunce’s squadron, on 
the way from Hampton Roads to Charleston, 
ran into a terrific storm off the North Carolina 
coast. One night a man on board the battle-ship 
Maine was dashed against the turret by a heavy 
sea and swept overboard. A seaman, John 
Brown, and a marine, A. B. Nelson, sprang to 
help him, and both were swept off and lost. A 
third man, a landsman named William J. Creel- 
man, instantly dove from the poopdeck into the 
sea to save the drowning man, and was himself 
rescued with difficulty. The officers of the vessel 
have recommended him for a life-saver’s medal. 

REFORMS IN CUBA.—Spain has promulgated 
an elaborate scheme of reforms in the administra- 
tion of Cuba. The most important feature js the 
creation of a Council of Administration of thirty- 
five members, twenty-one of whom are to be 
chosen directly by the people. This council is to 
have large powers in the framing of the tariff 
and the budget; and a considerable degree of 
freedom is given the municipalities and the 
provincial assemblies in local administration. 
There is provision for reciprocity treaties distinct 
from treaties relating to Spain. A differential 
tariff in favor of Spain is to be imposed on 
certain products. The reforms are to take effect 
as soon as the state of the island permits, and 
are to be extended also to Porto Rico. 


THe CHURCH IN Po.itics.—The interfer- 
ence of the authorities of the Mormon Church in 
the election of a United States Senator from 
Utah somewhat resembles that of the Catholic 
bishops of Quebee in the Manitoba question. 
Moses Thatcher, one of the leading officials of 
the Mormon Church, interfered with the plans of 
the church by offering himself as a candidate for 
the Senate. He was ordered to withdraw, and 
when he refused was disciplined and degraded. 
In the contest in the legislature which followed, | 2 
the church authorities exerted themselves against 
him, and aided in bringing about his defeat. It 
is announced that the validity of the election will 
be contested in the United States Senate, on the 
ground of coercion by church officers. 


New DISTURBANCES IN CRETE. — The 
insurrection in Crete last summer was supposed 
to have been terminated when the Turkish 
government, in September, under pressure from 
the powers, proclaimed a scheme of reforms 
which was acceptable to the Christians on the 
island. The scheme included the appointment of 
a Christian as governor, a reorganization of the 
constabulary under foreign direction, and impor- 
tant concessions as to revenue. But the Turkish 
promises have not been kept, and the result has 
been a flaming up of the old animosities between 
the Mohammedan and Christian elements of the 
population. Half a dozen villages have been 
burned by one party or the other; and at Canea, 
the chief city of the island, there has been 
sanguinary fighting between the Christians on 
one hand, and the Mohammedan population and 
Turkish troops on the other. Greece manifests a 
disposition to intervene, and has sent several 
war-ships and a torpedo fleet to the island. 

Tue FAMINE IN INpDIA.—The appalling 
extent of the famine in India is indicated by the 
statement that the districts affected by the 
seareity include about two-thirds of the country, 
and those suffering actual famine include about 
one-fourth of the whole. ‘The famine districts 
contain more than eighty million people. The 
government has instituted public works to give 
employment to the needy, and at last accounts 
the number employed was about two million, and 
was increasing rapidly. At the shortest, the 
famine must continue four or five months longer, 
and if the June monsoon should be disappointing 
it might be continued much beyond that time. 
Some previous famines have been more acute 
than this, but few have extended over so wide an 
area or affected so large a population. 

A Lone ContTEsT ENDED.—For nearly two 
years Delaware has had only one senator, owing 
to the failure of the legislature to elect. The 
claim of Mr. Dupont to the seat consumed 
considerable time in the Senate last year, but the 
case was decided against him. The seat has 
now been filled by the election by the legislature 
of Richard R. Kenney, a Democrat, and the 
acceptance of his credentials by the Senate. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 


COMPANION. 


GUITAR and BANJO withent yates or teacher. 
nstructions and peor. by mail, 10c. MURDOCK 
PUBLISHING Co., 84 Zone t Cleveland, Ohio. 








A. ees Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
for. vgilizs PHOTOGRAPH BUT- 
Agents wanted; Catalogue Free. 
° QU Le favey’s: 219 State Street,Chicago. 
Sal STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, ete.,10c. ; 
105varieties, Zululand, Cig and Al- 

nag hy mes 3 15 unused, 10c, ; 28U, S., 1 Lear 














Oeerts PREE & useful articles for only two 6 mo. sub- 
seriptions to Poultry Keeper at 25c. Every poultry- 
raiser wants this leading poultry paper. Sample free. 

Address Poultry Keeper Co., Box 1, Parkesburg, Pa. 


WE EMPLOY HUNDREDS 


to act as agents and advertise us in 

payment _for a bicycle. 600 new and 

second hand wheels TO CLOSE OUT. 
to $15 each. og-Write for lists. 

. H. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


NEW MUSI Send two 2c. stamps 


for new Sheet Music 
yest out. Title Page 
AGENTS WANTED colors 
The Cornucopia Co., 257 Broadway, New York. 


5003. and Second Hand Bioycies $5 to 

-\ $25. Allmakes. Large Surplusand 

AD ws 4 Bankrupt Stock: Agents wanted in every 

LUY town; Big Money. A chance to earn a 
Bicycle. Write for Catalogue at once. 

“A. BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Chicago.” 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful olor, 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 













































pamoreter by Teor 3 . H and others who cannot 
: afford to lose time from 
Steam Engineering k. Send for Free 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) erences 
Electricity Stating the or you 
Civil Engineering wish to Study, 
Surveying & Mapping The occ 
Mining & Prospecting Correspondence Schools, 
English Branches Box S22, Seranton, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 


ABLE FRUIT 


LOGAN BERRY, largeas 
a blackberry, color of red 
raspberries, Hav vor of both. 
Many other interestin 
— novelties. Trees an 

nts at very low prices. 
Our beautiful illustrated pan 5 of 112pages free. 


THE LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


aroll,8yds. KAYSER& ALL N, 
& et St.,418 Arch St., Philadelphia. 































Pry Aiy mailed free. Prices from 2c. to 





Readers of the 


Youths’ Companion 


who have not yet, but .intend to order, our “1897” 
Pea, advertised in last issue, are respectfully ad- 
vised not to delay, as the demand will soon exhaust 
the supply, and only buyers of the seed are en- 


titled to compete for our cash prize of 


$200.00 


for best name suggested. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


4 Sa vs - Cortlandt St., New York. 





BLACK BEAUTY (sTicK PIN). 
A fovorite with 

black wi h garnet ey eye - ~ 

stem. by Ht - ct likeness of the faithful 

oats as portrayed in the story. Sam- 

10 cen' Per dozen, 75 cents. Stamps taken. 

ata. | McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 














1000 BICYCLES. 


ea, 10c. Asia, 10c. 515 Oveanica, ioe. 

free. :—- stock, Tow p ae 4 lenge wanted. Creasenes, oper ail makes. Tp good - 7 

50 per cent. com neen atham,) xtreme. ices. Descriptwe price-tis 
P frees. FRANK EVELAND, Jersey ity, Ne J. 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- 
prova ae at 50 per cent. oa. Sure og 
pleas 50 diff. U. Os 76 diff 

foo diff. Foreign Sc. 2s diff. Canac ~ 
etc., 1be. Price List Free! F. Miller, 
904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


arnome MUSIC 


M. L. QUINN, 127 Counselman Building, CHICAGO. 
Pot KET STAMP. PEN & PENCIL. 





























ser all kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, D 1 NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


BOYS! Bind your Youth’s Companions 

s at home with the Klip inden: 

— neat, easily adjusted. Sizes for all 
agazines and papers. Sample, any size, 

25c = ‘with s instructions for making money bindi og 

other N BROS., Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, 


canes ‘ ened 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 
anywhere to any one with 
Yes vilege to examine at low- 
J \e3t wholesale prices. Guar- 
i janteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send for 
illustrated catalog and testi- 
monials Free. Addr. (in full) 

CASH BUYERS’ U men, an W.Van Buren 8t.,B-177,CHICAGO,. 
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this can auE ATOR. with the 
Se Bouton, cree R. Proven 
sent yi for dc. stamps, 

AP WILLIAMS BRISTOL, Conn. 








STAMPS! 300 genuine mixed Victoria,Cape, 
s India, Japan, etc., with Stamp- 
Album,on! a. 0c. a price-list FREE-A 








Aparovat | om. Agents Wanted.\ 
buyold Usd & Cont, Stam & Collections, 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. Est. 1885. 





A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR NY 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
“guna, in goad thes anal baa 
We teach itquickl and nal bad. 
>, eee in esr service. Write 
free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of f Telegraphy, 
Janesville, W 


LAUGHING CAMERA. Qe, 


The latest invention in — 
You look through the lens and you 
stout friends will look Ti like living 
skeletons, your thin friends like 
Dime Museum fat men, horses like 
giraifes, and, in fact, everything ap- 
hrane as though ou were living 
sneteee world. cheamera 
ns two strong lenses in 
eed leatherette case. 
he latest mirth-maker on the 
market;createsbushelsofsport. MY! OH 
Catalogue of 1,000 novelties and sample camera tec. 
3 $ for Bc, 12 for 90¢.. 1 mailed pest gate. Agents wante a 
bt. H. Ingersoll & .» Dept. No. 85, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 














To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- Gun? ? 

If so, our /deal Hand Book “ D”’ will interest you. 100 
pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five years’ 
erience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer « 

hooter should be without it. Send two 2-ct. stamps for 
postage and mention Youth’s Companion. Book Free 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 

















ern BOOKS 
BEAUT ae Sy ge 


1s0t Catalogue, now ready for rreE 
distribution, the most unique = 
artistic published. Szwp ror Cory. 
Miss C. H. Lippincott, 
$19 Sixth St. 8., Moewzaro.is, Mom. 
A 


To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
— complete, all for 20 cents; or 


cents. Money back if not 
= L E : galted. 50 56 songs with Music 5 cts. 
L.L, Hathway 339 fash. St.,Boston, Mass. 


SURPRISING 


Prices for Cherry trees $5.75 per 
100; Plum trees $7.25; Dwarf 
Pear $6.00; Apple $6.00 per 100. 
Catalogue, also copy of PPrult 
Grower” free. 


GREEN’S NURSERY am. 
‘ochester, N. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW, 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897. 


A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS That Grow. Novelties 
ainted from nature. wg Mailed FREE to all. 
- ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


H OW AR GUITARS AND 


MANDOLINS 


Are perfect instruments, Our own 
manufacture, absolutely guaranteed. 
Uh We sell every musicai instrument 

known, at manufacturers prices. 




























All our goods We: 
Co. 
CINCINNATI. 
WOODBURY’S 
FACIAL SOAP anda 
FACIAL CREAM. 


Purely antiseptic medicinal 
toilet articles for daily use. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 












The “Harvard” takes a 


Camera. 











picture 2% x 4 inches in size. 
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We furnish the Camera, $ 
including Dry Plates, 
Chemicals, etc., etc., as 

seen in the cut, for 












Send for a photograph taken 
with this Camera. It will cost 
you nothing, but it will con- 
vince you that the “ Harvard ” 
is a superb instrument..... 








On receipt of 45 cents 
extra we will pay the 
postage on the Camera. 













Watch and Chain —— 


a 

FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. ‘GS 
We send this Nickel- My 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
Us doz. packages of Bluine 
0 cents each. Send 
oer full address by re- 
turn mail and we will for- 
ward the Bluine, postpaid, 
and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord June. +, Mass. 


Beeman’ s— _ THE oriaina 
| Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
an is on each 


The Perfection of 
anda —« Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e.for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

423 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


A WATCH. 














EAR 


Sell 25 lbs. of 
Baker's Teas, Spices 
or Baking Powder 


and earn a Solid Sil- 


a 
and Chain; 100 lbs. 
for a Girls’ or hig —4 
Bicycle: 200 Ibs. for a 

es’or Gents’ High 
Grade Bicycle; 12 
Ibs. for a Nickel 
atch; 10 lbs. fora 
‘amera ; 25 lbs. for 
a Typewriter. 
Send Address for 
Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


{ CATARRH 
CURED 


By a New 















Sent to any part 


of the country. 
Illustrated Method. 
explanation Free. ‘Medicine 
BRONCHIAL Y 
a —$—— 
INHALER ess 
Eccles Medical Co., 
181a Tremont 8t., Boston, . . Mass. 





FOR A TOMATO 


30 00: neteving shows the most won- 
aera senate ever ceseged, wales was 


Govt 7 y W. Finl ey, Salem, 
ll, who F 8 “They grew 
over 7 ft. high, and_I began to 
~y ripe tomatoes June %, an 
dan abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other aw I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had 11 plants, 
and each one produced from 1 to 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not a poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
his Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown you 
will have no others. e own all 
d there is, and will pay 
of them weighing 
ou may get 
nstructions 
with y~" }~ how to grow them. 
FIRST ARKET CAL- 
BAGE is the cae kind in the world 
and you ae eae heads weeks before 


your nei 
ANT FLAT DUTCH is ihe 
latgest Oobbancct alt Is all head and 
re re pare to head, weighing x to 50 Ibs. 
NESE CLIMBING CU- 
J ae Wonderful ed from 
Sapan. Will climb - trellis,wire netting 
y support 5to 8 ft. Great curiosity. 
1-4 GLOBE "ONION, is a splendid variety, early, 
whan keene 
ALL TURNIP, is the earliest io 
bg size, white as snow. 
ket each of above 6 splendid varieties 
jogue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
rand send silver or M. O. we will send free for the 
00 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
FAIRVIEW 8! SEED FARM, Box 61, Rese Hill, N. ¥- 
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RIFLES THAT SHOOT Two MILEs.—Prac- 
tical science is still engaged upon the problems 
suggested by recent changes and improvements 
in guns, projectiles and gunpowders. The rifles 
adopted for use in the United States navy have 
pores less than one-quarter of an inch in diameter 
(accurately 0.236 in.), and, with smokeless powder, | 


they send their slender projectiles over a range | 
of about two miles, starting from the muzzle | 
with a velocity of some 2,300 feet in a second! | 
Similar rifles have been selected for use in the | 
navies of several foreign countries, but the ques- | 
tion is still under debate, in some quarters, | 
whether the immense range and great penetrating 
power of these arms are not fully counterbalanced | 
by the difficulties connected with their manv- | 
facture and use, and by the lack of “stopping 
power” of the projectiles. 

Tur GREAT MoA.—New Zealand was once 
inhabited by a race of gigantic wingless birds, 
called the moa. Although now extinct, these 
birds are well known to men of science through 
their skeletons, thousands of which have been 
found. Unfortunately, in the great majority of 
cases, the skeletons are not complete, and in| 
reconstructing them for exhibition in museums 
it is necessary to match together the bones of 
different individuals. Recently, however, the, 
British Museum has obtained a complete skeleton 
of a moa nearly ten feet high. Not more than | 
three or four similarly perfect skeletons of this | 
monster of an age long past are known to be in 
existence. 

THe FEAR OF HIGH PLACEs.—Pres. G. | 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, has lately 
been studying the origin of the various forms of 
fear and terror, and he suggests that the common 
fear of high places, which many animals exhibit, 
and which is very acute with some human beings, 
may be “a vestigial trace, like the gill slits under 
the skin of our necks, antedating limbs and 
inherited from our swimming ancestors.” In 
reply to this Prof. Wesley Mills, of McGill 
University, says that while the youngest mam- 
mals and birds exhibit peculiar manifestations 
when placed near the edge of an elevated surface, 


yet a turtle will walk off any elevated support . 


again and again, and a frog “‘will jump almost 
anywhere.”” These exceptions, he thinks, present 
a difficulty to the acceptance of President Hall’s 
theory. 

How A TRAIN SWEEPS AIR ALONG.— 
Interesting results of an investigation of the 
effect produced by a railroad train on the air 
through which it moves were presented at a 
recent meeting of the St. Louis Academy of 
Science, by Prof. F. E. Nipher. It appears | 
that motion is communicated to the atmosphere 
many feet away, so that a large amount of air is 
dragged along with the train. A peculiar danger 
arises near a swift-running trairi from the ten- | 
dency of the moving air to topple a person over, 
and at the same time to communicate a motion | 
of rotation to the body, which may cause it to 
roll under the train. 

Sir IsAAc NEWTON’s SCIENTIFIC JUMP. 
—In an article on the measurement of the force 
of the wind, recently published in the Monthly 
Weather Review, an interesting story is recalled 
of how Sir Isaac Newton undertook such a 
measurement when a boy. It was during a great | 
gale on the 3d of September, 1658. The fact 
that Newton had no apparatus, did not baffle his 
ingenuity. He stood out in the wind, and jumped 
as far as he could against it, and then as far as 
he could with it, and a comparison of the dis- 
tances gave him the data for calculating the force 
of the gale. 





A STRANGE Fisu.—Africa still contains much | 
that is unknown and mysterious, notwithstanding 
the many explorations and discoveries of recent 
years. In Lake Tanganyika, for instance, there | 
lives a species of large fish which rushes at | 
the paddles of passing boats, but of which no_ 
description has yet been published. For years | 


travellers had heard about this fish from the | 


natives, but Mr. J. E. S. Moore appears to have 
been the first European to see it. 


mysterious fish rushing at the paddles, but | 
learned little more about it than the fact of its | 
existence, although he caught enormous numbers | 


of fish of various species, some weighing as much 
as sixty pounds. 


A Boe Siipe.—Before daylight on Decem- 


ber 28th last a rare and disastrous phenomenon | 


occurred not far from Killarney, in Ireland. A 
great peat bog, lying on a hillside more than 700 
feet high, broke loose at its lower edge, and the 
semi-fluid mass flowed like a stream of black 
lava, some ten miles down the valley of the 
Ownacree River. A house with eight occupants 
Was Swept away, and roads, bridges and fields 
were buried, yet the strange flood advanced so 
Silently in the night that there was no warning, 
and people living near were unaware of what 
had happened until day revealed the slimy lake 
Spread over the neighboring fields. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 












OF .... 


Shorthand, 


and our instruction | 
BY MAIL will prepare | 


YOUNG WOMEN AND MEN 


to occupy positions of trust. Wealsoinstructin Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Commerc aw, etc., 
by same method, fitting young and middle-aged people 
for success in any department of business life. It is 
at once the most inexpensive and thorough method of 
securing a practical business education. Trial lesson 
10 cents. Interesting Cataloguefree. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
No. B-1, College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THE SPECKED* APPLES 
NEVER RUN OUT AND THE GOOD ONES WERE 
NEVER REACHED. | 


A thrifty father made a practice of putting 
several barrels of apples away in the cellar every 
fall, for the winter’s use. As they began to decay 
he picked them over carefully every two or three 
days, and carried up the specked and partially 
decayed ones for the family to eat. This was 
thrifty, to be sure. Sometimes a brave member 
of the family would make request that a perfect 
and sound apple be brought up, but was met with 
the reproof that “the sound ones would keep till 
along in the spring, and it would be wasteful to 
let the decayed ones go on and spoil entirely.” 
So the family ate rotten apples all winter, as there 
were always enough ahead to preclude the possi- 
bility of any good ones. We get into ruts by 
following our habits without the use of our higher 
intelligence. Time was, and is now, in some 
cases, that men and women continued the coffee 
habit when they had daily proof that it was 
ruining their stomachs, and slowly but surely 
undermining their constitutions. But at the 
present day many people are so seriously, affected 
by the poisonous alkaloids of coffee that a great 
demand appeared for some choice beverage that 
was like coffee, but did not produce the dangerous 
physical results. Cocoa, chocolate and the like, 
do not seem to answer the demands of the palate, 
for a pungent, acrid, piquant beverage. 

Postum Cereal Coffee is now in use in the homes 
of great numbers of the intelligent classes, where 
it is used for the coffee of the children as well as 
the adults. 

It is pure and nourishing? being made entirely 
from the healthful cereals (grains) intended by 
nature for man’s subsistence. 

It has the charming color and delicious flavor 
of the milder and more expensive grades of Java, 


but must be boiled fifteen minutes to produce the | 


black, rich color so much admired. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


~ Just as good as” Postum Cereal Food Coffee, 
are words used to defraud the public. 
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Crescent 
Bicycles for 1897 


have many important improve- 
ments, a grace, strength, beauty, 
perfection never before attained. 
The’97 Models now on exhibi- 
tion at Crescent- Agencies speak 
for themselves. 70,000 Crescents 
sold in ’96. — ‘ 
We want to sell you one in'97. 
Send for Art Catalogue. 


Western Wheel Works, 


Factory, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, 36 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & 


hameline 


The Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
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Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
CO., NEW YORK. 















| Sample 
Free. 


| Drago 
trade-mark 


Che Gxperience . . 


derived from treating thirty-seven thousand 
cases of Asthma and Hay-Fever during 
the past 16 years and the unusual ability of 
eight resident physicians who treat each 
case individually that comes under care, 
enable us to offer relief and a cure for 


Asthma ana 
PDay-fever. 


Book of 2,000 Testimonials and references and 
examination blanks free on request. Address, 


P. HAROLD Hayes, M. D.,745,Main.st; 


for 
*1.00 
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Every Young Wife and Mother Should Read. 


Here is a magnificent offer for every mother,or about 
to-bea mother; an offer which deserves quick attention 

The publishers of TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, in order 
to introduce their magazire quickly to half-a-million 
mothers, make the following splendid offer to YOUTH’S 
COMPANION readers: 


CARE OF CHILDREN, 


By Elizabeth Robinson Scovil; fine English cloth, 360 
ages, price $1.25. Its author will be remembered as 
‘or years editor of The Mother’s Department of 7he 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It is a practical book from every 
standpoint, and Zion’s Herald says of it: “It should be 
in the hands of every mother.’”’ And the Boston 

ranscript says: “It is worth its weight in gold to 
those bringing up children.” 

Now, as a special offer for a limited time only, we will 
send you a copy,of the above work, together with 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, 


for one year, the book and a whole year’s subscription 
for one dollar. 

Trained Motherhood, published monthly, is the 
magazine every mother needs. In it the best authori 
ties the world over give you their helpful advice on 
matters of baby’s health, comfort, clothing, education, 
amusement, ete. Send $1.00 for both. Address, 


THE MOTHERHOOD CO., 150 Nassau Street, New York 


Sanitary 
Diaper 
Cloth. 
















Substitute for Bird’s- 
Eye Linen. Forchildren, 
surgeons’ use or any pur- 
pose where absorbent band- 
ages are required 
Made absolutely hygienic by ster 


ilization and antiseptic bleach . . 


kee Of _ Mtb ae required... .. 
_ ' 
Put Up in Hermetically-Sealed Bags. 
Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





ALFRED PEATS 


1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


Wats 


Pa 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


During his | 
recent explorations of Tanganyika he saw the | 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are the best made and 
somest papers in the market and can only be bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7c. ec. 5c and up 
—Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many new 
colorings which are not carried by general dealers, 3c. 5c. 7c. 10C, 
and up. All our papers are one-half the regular retail price and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
An Agent Wanted books. We refer customers who write for samples to our 


agents. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the agent’s name on free, and in 
many ways assist in making the work pleasant and profitable. It is a business that 
pays well the year round, but especially so in the spring when everyone is paper- 

ing. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 


in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write 
’ to nearest address. tine 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a y2ar, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for gisto—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
ere seueres to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 


| had 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot had 
come in very truth. The crackers went off in a 
fusillade; rockets whirled about the room, and 
fire-wheels, coming out of the grate, travelled 
madly about the floor, hissing and spluttering. 
The master hid behind his desk in terror. 
Fortunately nothing was set on fire; and after 
the explosions had ended, and the smoke had 
been cleared out somewhat by the opening of the 
doors and windows, the school was dismissed, the 
master saying nothing more about it to any one. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


The alligator, as is well known, swallows its 
prey whole and digests it at leisure, like many 
others of the reptile family. It is to this which is 
given as a fact by the Rome Hustler, Georgia, that 
Edward Roland of that city owes his life. 


In Roland’s boyhood his parents had a winter 
home in the neighborhood of Sanford, Florida, 
which is near Dennis Creek, a locality which was 
then famous for its numerous alligators. Whena 
little fellow, too young distinctly to remember the 
circumstance, the boy was out with his father on 
the creek shore, and was left alone for a little 
wile, pes with some pebbles. 

Suddenly the father heard Edward scream and 
ran in his direction. He reached the spot just in 
time to see the little fellow disappearing down 
the gaping throat of a huge alligator. Mr. Roland 

his gun in hand, and quickl taking aim at 
the saurian, fired. Fortunately the bullet struck 
the brute in the eye, penetrating the brain, and 





wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be | killed it instantly. 


paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
ee equinet ya § chewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TOBACCO. 


Tobacco is classified in medical books among 
the depresso-motors, a term used to describe 
certain drugs which by reducing the activity of 
the nervous system tend to lower the general 
tone of the body. Its peculiar properties are due 
entirely to the well-known substance, nicotine, 
which is present in a degree varying according to 
the form in which the plant is used. 

Nicotine, when pure, is a colorless, transparent 
liquid of a strong, tobacco-like odor and persistent 
burning taste. It is freely soluble in water, and 
rapidly disappears on exposure to the air. 

This active principle of tobacco is so powerful 
that the small dose of one thirty-second of a grain 
caused an intense burning in the throat, gullet 
and stomach, which was followed by giddiness, 
nausea, extreme muscular weakness, laborious 
respiration, and with icy extremities, partial loss 
of consciousness, a rapid, feeble pulse, and other 
indications of impending collapse. 

In large amounts nicotine acts with lightning- 
like rapidity. In a case of suicide, in which the 
amount taken could not be ascertained, the man 
dropped instantly to the floor, gave a long-drawn 
sigh and was dead in three minutes. 

When nicotine is added to freshly drawn blood 
the blood takes on a peculiar, dark hue, and upon 
examination with the microscope the minute vital 
particles in the blood are found to be rapidly 
breaking up and dying. 

It is doubtful just how nearly this represents 
the inward condition of tobacco-users, since 
during life the poison which gains entrance to the 
body is constantly being eliminated by the various 
organs in the performance of their offices. It is 
certain, however, that abuse of tobacco will 
eventually lead to deterioration of the blood. 
And it is upon this influence of nicotine upon the 
circulation, as well as upon its effect upon the 
nervous system, that advocates of total abstinence 


from the use of tobacco correctly base their | 


arguments. 

One cannot easily convince of his error a person 
who finds gentle solace to his nerves from an 
after-dinner cigar; but the almost continual 
employment of tobacco in some form, and espe- 
cially the inhalation of the fumes from a cigarette, 
which has its own distinct and pernicious effect, 
is strongly to be discouraged. 

The example of men who have been tobacco- 
users for a lifetime with impunity proves nothing 
save that there are many men with constitutions 
strong enough to withstand a test which is 
ertirely unnecessary. 


———_@—__—— 


STARTLING SWEETMEATS. 


In England it used to be customary for boys to 
celebrate the 5th of November, “Guy Fawkes’s 
day,” by exploding firecrackers, rockets and 
pinwheels, much as American boys celebrate the 
Fourth of July. In a school not far from London, 
not Many years ago, on the 4th of November, one 
of the boys had purchased a parcel of these 
explosives, and taking them to school on his way 
homeward, was seen by the master to put them 
into his desk. Now some of the boys had been in 
the habit of getting sweetmeats in just such 
parcels, and passing them around in school hours. 
The master, seeing this parcel, jumped to the 
conclusion that the boy had sweetmeats. 

“So-and-So,” the master called to the boy, 
“take that parcel and throw it into the fire!” 

“Please, sir —”’ the boy began, according to the 
required formula of the school. ; 

“No ‘please sir’ about it!’ thundered the master ; 
“do as I bid you!” 

“But, sir, they’re —” 

“Silence! Put the parcel in the fire, I tell you!” 

Then the boy obeyed. He went to the open 
fireplace at the end of the room and threw in the 
parcel, taking care to withdraw quickly. 


as we cannot find —— name on our | 
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The feet of the boy were still protruding from 
the reptile’s mouth. The father, not daring to 
hope that his son was alive, cut open the alligator, 
thinking to obtain the boy’s remains for burial. 

To Mr. Roland’s delight, the body showed signs 
of life, and after several hours of hard work the 
boy was resuscitated. The only serious injury 
was to the ankles, which had been crushed by the 
—"s teeth, doubtless when in the throes of 

eath. 

Since that time Roland has been crippled, but 
only to the extent of wearing steel braces on his 
ankles. He enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been almost swallowed by an alligator. 


WHERE LAND IS CHEAP. 


A large weather-map hangs in the senate 
chamber in Washington, and senators gather 
before it in the morning, studying the conditions 
for the day. Many a good story is there told 
regarding the ‘climate of different localities. To 
Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, the New York 
Sun accredits such a story. If the Sun is a true 
reporter in this case Senator Kyle must have 
abandoned hope of a reélection. 


Dakota weather is so bad, Senator Kyle is 
reported as saying. that farmers are often very 
glad to get rid of their land. One of my neighbors 
saw a stranger leading a cow along one day. The 
two men began to talk, and soon a trade was 
made. The farmer offered the stranger two 
hundred acres of land for the cow. 

When the stranger, who could not read, took 
the deed to Aberdeen to be recorded, he found it 
to call for four hundred acres instead of two 
hundred. He went back to the farmer, expostu- 
lated and tried to get the deed changed, but the 
farmer held out. Nothing the stranger could say 
or do would move the farmer and the stranger was 


| foreed to take the four hundred acres. 


DRUNKEN HENS. 


A story of shocking depravity on the part of 
poultry is told by the London Weekly Despatch. 
It seems that a Mr. Laggan appeared in court 
and claimed fifty pounds’ damages from a local 
distillery company for injury done to his hens “by 
the said company having allowed intoxicating 
materials to flow into the Laggan burn.” 


Mr. Laggan stated that for some years past he 
nm making a considerable income from 
Reoping poultry, but since the parting, of the 
distillery he had made little or nothing. is hens 
and ducks would not eat. They were, he might 
say, almost always more or less under the influence 
of drink, except on Sundays, when the distillery 
was not working. On Sundays their condition 
was pitiable in the extreme. 

Monday was their worst nyo for then the hens 
drank excessively, fell into the burn frequently, 
and lately he had been obliged to keep a boy to 
look after them on Monday mornings. Their 
conduct on shore was generally reprehensible, 
and the ducks were no better than the hens. 

Sheriff Mactavish declared that the case was so 

— that he should have to postpone his 
decision. 


SING LEE’S ASYLUM. 


Sing Lee was an enterprising young Chinaman 
who conducted a laundry in a small mining camp 
in Colorado some years ago. His never-failing 
good humor made him a universal favorite, and 
on more than one occasion the boys found that he 
had a ready tongue in his head. 


A Presidential election occurred about this 
time, and one of the boys—an Irishman—remarked 


ing: 

“Well Sing, yez’ll have to be goin’ to China 
now. The Irish be goin’ to run th ngs here, and 
athen Chinee around.” 

Quick as a flash Sing retorted: “All light, me go 
Ireland. Irish no lun things there.” 


LONG RUN BY A MOUSE. 


A very strange accident that befell a mouse is 
thus reported by the Albany Express: 


A wheelman hung his bicycle from the ceiling 
of his cellar, not far from a swinging shelf on 
which food was kept. A mouse jumped from the 
wall to the tire of the front wheel, evidently 
hoping thereby to reach the shelf. 
he wheel started, and the mouse naturally ran 
toward the highest part of it. It was able to stay 
on the top of the tire, but couldn’t get enough of 
a foothold to jump to the wall. When found next 
morning it was very much exhausted, though still 
running. The cyclometer showed that it had 
travelled over twenty-eight miles. 


How an ambitious aspirant may possibly be- 





come one of the exclusive “four hundred,” is 
cleverly indicated in a contemporary’s statement 
that “If you have a million you can get into the 
| four hundred, but if you have only four hundred, 


In a moment more the whole school thought | you are likely to stay in the million.” 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” |Adv. 


AGENTS AT ONCE 
MUST HAVE to sell Sash Locks 


and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 

cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar- 
roof. 10a day. Write quick. Address, 
ROHARD & CO., Box 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 














If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 


feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bev- 


erage. 














BUY DIRECT and 
pay but one profit. Our 
assortment is one of 
the best and most 
complete in 


FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


PLANTS, ROSES, 
VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 
: Rarest new, choic- 
est old. Send for our go to-day; it 
tells it all; am elegant book, 168 pages, 
magazine size, profusely illustrated, free. me it enaihtees eae 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by Sag Lay Ry 
mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction | jogueand samples to the 
uaranteed. arger by express or freight. lad. who wishes to dress 
“=. 32 Greenhouses, Pooc Acres. well at moderate cost. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 230° Pa meow. "Ohio. 
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e make every garment 
to order and pay all express 
charges. Our Catalogue 













illustrates charming cos- 
tumes fashioned after La 
Mode’s latest dictates. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
| Misses’ Suits and Dresses 
| (12 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
| Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
Write to-day; you will 
t and sa’ 








The Whole System 
Feels It! 





e - 
Stee by return mail. 
The National Cloak Co., 

119-121 West 234 8t., 

NEW YORE. 
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It Makes the Bath a Delight. 


Soap and water alone will not thoroughly 
cleanse the skin—the pores want stirring up 


NUTRITIOUS WELLPREPARED 
EASILY DIGESTED: 


and Bailey’s Rub- 
ber Bath Brush does 
it. The waste matter 
is thrown off, mus- 
cles relax, circulation 








THE STANDARD 
Rubber 232," || AND BEST-PREPARED 
in life. Used dry it gives 
Bath the es an iohaetiian ° 
nerves and strengthen- Hf Fa YW. BI wD & 
ing the muscles. Made AND CONVALESCENTS 
rubber and indestructible. . . . . . 7 a 
Found at all Dealers or sent on Receipt of Price. AGED PERSONS 


e 9 
Bailey ~ 
=3|FOOD 
4 . FOR- 
massage, soothing the 
Brush Be. 
of one solid piece of é. DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE -INFIRM Ano 
Breh,. . . § 50 | =-UNRIVALLED-= 


Bailey's Complexion Boap, 28 FOR NURSIN 
<4. 475, SPR Ts'AND? 





: . > [ey INFANT 
Ries ies. | 8) Cll ILIDREN 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
~—SHiPPING DEPOT — 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. SoLp By «fo 
DRUGGISTS ® JonnCartesSons-New York: 





Leeming Miles & Co., Agents, Montreal. 
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Most Ornamental Window or Garden Plant Known, and a Delicious Fruit. 


Treated like a Tomato it grows and fruits freely in the garden during summer, or in pots both summer and 
winter. It bears continually numerous large, inflated husks, much the shape of Chinese Lauterns, at first 4 
beautiful green color, changing toa yellowis hue, then to brightest scarlet, and as they hang suspended among 
the fo! e they present a most novel and beautiful sight. Autumn frosts do not injure it, and it is a showy 
garden plant until December. In each * Lantern” a fruit is borne, of large size and rich ruby color, which is 
most delicious for eating raw, or for coneens and preserving. Branches of Lanterns cut and dried retain thei! 
rich and brilliant colors for years and make most charming vase ornaments. Grows 18 inches high; bears 
abundantly all the time in any soil or climate. No other pot plant so beautiful as this. Having an enormous 
stock we offer strong plants for early fruiting, by mail post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, at 
25 cts. each; 4 for 50 cts.; 10 for $1.00. 

A Great 60°: TRIAL COLLECTION of valuable Novelties. All the following, a complete Novelty 

= Garden for only 60 cts., post-paid (worth #2.00): 2 Chinese Lantern Plants, 1 Rud- 
beckia Go e Strawberry, 1 arf Canna, 3 New Giant Gladiolus 
Childsi, 3 Fancy Orchid G lus, 1 Mammoth Shamrock Oxalis, 6 packets Flower See: 
Novelties. inelud ng the Golden Verbesena and Rare Japanese Maples, our Catalogue, and THE } r S 
FLOWER onthly Magazine for one year — (64 pages, with colored plate each month, devoted t 
Flowers and Gardening)—all for 60 cents. 


Our Great Catal ue OF FLOWER AND VECETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
. og AND RARE NEW FRUITS, is the finest ever issued. Profusely illus 
trated. Several colored platés. 144 pages. We send it Free to all who order or who expect to after getting i! 
See our new system of selling seeds in packets of two sizes, at 5 and 10 cents. 


Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y- 
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Dog-Sledges in Michigan. 


Although dog-teams are no longer used in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, they have not 
ceased to be employed near the Straits of Macki- 
naw and in the upper peninsula. Until fifteen 
years ago, when the railroads were pushed 
through the forests as far north as Marquette, 
“dog-trains’” were necessary for carrying the 
United States mails. They are still an important 
motive power in many remote places where canoes 
in summer and dog-sledges in winter are the only 
methods of travel. 

In my early life in Saginaw, the coming of the 
“dog-train’”’ from Marquette was one of the| 
sensational events of a winter in the pine woods. | 
‘These trips were made at intervals of two weeks | 
from the closing of navigation in November until 
its opening in April or May. 

Saginaw was at one end of the route, and I 
have often seen the weary dogs climb the river- 
bank at the close of their tedious journey of ten 
days. For safety they had to travel near the 
shore, and often upon the ice, so that the length 
of their route was estimated at six hundred 
miles, though the distance between Saginaw and 
Marquette by rail is only about three hundred 
and seventy-five miles. 

The sledges in use at that time were shaped 












A DOG-TEAM. 


like toboggans, and were each ten feet long and 
about fourteen inches wide, with the front curved. 
These sledges were the property of the United 
States government, and their chief mission was 
to carry the mail, which was packed in close par- 
cels, covered with water-proof canvas, and tightly 
strapped to the sledge, the whole being lashed 
with buckskin thongs to a leather band fastened 
to the edge of the board. 

The sledges always went in pairs, each having’ 
four dogs and two couriers—these men were 
half-breeds, and wore a costume peculiarly their 
own. Over heavy woollen underclothing they 
wore a coat made from a Mackinaw blanket, 
usually gray with black stripes; a hood or capot | 
of the same material was attached to the back of | 
the coat’s neck, and this hood was drawn over 
the fur cap at night or in very cold weather. A 
bright red scarf girded the waist. The breeches 
were of tanned buckskin; the feet were well 
protected by deerskin moccasins and several pairs 
of heavy stockings, the outer pair of a bright 
red. Snow-shoes were always included in the 
outfit, being necessary where snow was deep. 

The dogs travelled tandem, with harness of 
collar, back bands and traces. Sleigh-bells were 
attached to the collars, which were frequently 
ornamented with bead work and gay worsted 
tassels. The best dog was called the leader; the 
rear dog was called the steerer, as he often had 
to display ingenuity in keeping the sled upright 
in difficult places. 

The regular sledge dogs are a peculiar breed, 
known as “huskies,’’—supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of the word Eskimo,—and are, no doubt, 
derived from dogs of Eskimo stock. They have 
small heads, long noses, short but pointed ears: 
and bushy tails. Their cry is a yelp rather than 
a bark, and is thought to resemble the noise made 
by a wolf. 

While faithful to their task, they are quarrel- 
some, and are not generally treated in a manner 
to develop the better side of their nature. They 
are not guided by reins, but entirely by the voice 
and whip ; hence they are shouted at and shrieked 
at in French, Indian and English of shocking 
profanity. 

One courier runs before the team, the other 
follows the sledge, often aiding its progress by 
means of a long stick which extends from the 
rear at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

When semi-monthly trips by dog-team sup- 
plied, for six months each year, the only means 
of communication between the world and the 
people in our northern wilds, the sledges | 
returning to Saginaw were usually loaded with | 
accumulated papers and magazines. Other parcels | 
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were often carried as freight for a stiff price. | 
Occasionally there would be a passenger, if that | 
word can be applied to a man who paid from | 
five dollars to fifteen dollars for the privilege of 
accompanying the sledges. 

The route was through a.-trackless forest or 
over great fields of ice, with at least half of the 
nights to be passed under no shelter but the 
pine-trees, and with a snow-bank for a bed. 
Provisions for both men and dogs were always 
carried ; the food for the dogs consisted of Indian 
meal and tallow. 


Men and dogs showed great powers of endur- | 


ance, making forty, fifty or sixty miles a day, 
according to the condition of the snow and ice, 
and doing the whole journey with much regu- 
larity. Nothing short of a most extraordinary 
storm retarded the arrival and departure of the 
mail-trains. In a storm, or if bewildered in 
regard to location, the couriers trusted entirely to 
the dogs, who never failed to keep the right 
course. 

Nowadays, for short journeys sleds mounted 
on runners are used, but they would not be 
serviceable in very deep or soft snow. While 
| dogs are not so necessary to the settlers as twenty 
years ago, they are still employed in the northern 
part of the state. The dog-sledges of the govern- 
ment still transport the Manitou mail, weekly, 
thirty miles across the ice. The fishermen “all 
along shore” keep dogs to carry their catch to 
market, and to bring wood and other supplies to 
their isolated huts. 

There are many fine teams kept for the pleasure 
of their owners, who consider them more desir- 
able than horses in that cold region, as they can 


lightly pass over great 
drifts of snow and brave the 


frequently employ dog-teams. Last 
winter, for instance, the Rev. W. Poyseor 
of Ontonagon County travelled nearly four 


‘hundred miles with his dog-sleigh through the 


wilds of northern Michigan. 

“Turk” and “Punch” were the gift of friends 
to this faithful minister, who had the difficult 
task of breaking them in to the work required 
of them. In telling me of his experiences in 
travelling, Mr. Poyseor said: 

“While at work the dogs are fed but once a 
day, and that at night when their work is done. 
This does not betoken cruelty to the dogs, but 
the contrary — they do their work easier and 
better on one meal than three. My dogs weigh 
over one hundred pounds each, and were in a 
much better condition at the end of the season 
than when they started out. 

“Turk,” said the missionary, “took kindly to 
his duty from the first, springing to his proper 
place the moment the sleigh-bells were heard ; 
but Punch would growl and snarl, and had to be 
forced each time to his position by the side of his 
amiable mate, who patiently awaited the word, 
‘Go!’” 

Then, with little impatient yelps and sleigh-bells 
jingling, they bounded over the huge drifts of 
snow, through the pathless woods, often making 
eight miles an hour, and furthering the gospel as 
no other animals could have done. 

MerciA ABBoTT KEITH. 
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His Speech Betrayed Him. 


A humorous enforcement of the virtue of 
honesty and plain dealing is quoted by the New 
York Sun from the talk of “Joe Cavan :” 

My advice to you all is, Be natural. Do not 
try to deceive people with your affected talk or 
in your clothes. You will be certain to show 
the cloven foot somewhere. I was at a dinner 
once in St. Louis. It was given by Governor 
Marmaduke. 

Before we had given our orders, for at a 
Western dinner every man has the privilege of 
saying what he wants, the governor asked each 
of his guests where he hailed from. One was 
from Tennessee, one from Illinois, one from 
California. The East was not represented, so I 
handed in my card from Vermont. Just then 
the waiter passed the bill of fare, and my ruling 
passion asserted itself. 

“Poke and beans,” said I, in my natural 
voice. 

“Cavan,” said the Governor of Missouri, vehe- 
mently, “you’re from Georgy. No man from 
Vermont ever said ‘poke and beans,’ and your 
scheme of passing for a Yankee, suh, is repre- 
hensible, and will cost you the wine.” 

I have sailed under my own colors ever since. 
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COMPANION. 
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‘Vegetable Fuidesary 


Balsam. 


| For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 
Pe ae eee 


Inquire i. 
About I 


WHEATLET 


The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 
Made of the entire wheat berry—denuded of 
the w , innutritious outer covering or husk 
—it con all the proteidsand carbo-hydrate 
food elements essential to life. If your —— 
and your orde: 
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Sanitary, 
Low-Priced, 


Indestructible. 
Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 
atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
dangerous to buy. 


Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
48 to nn West 26tn inlet 








EVERY ONE VISITING THE 


New England Cycle Show 


NOW BEING HELD AT 


Mechanics Building, 
BOSTON, 


should see the 


Transit 
Bicycle. 


Spaces 96 and 113. 
A Boston-Built Wheel surpassed by none. 


ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, 
Factory, 80. Boston. 44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


MINUTE 


When you’ve ‘‘ worn out”’ 
all other desserts it’s then time 
to try Minute Gelatine: It re- 
veals possibilities in dessert- 
making that you never dreamed 
of. Minute Gelatine requires 
no soaking but dissolves im- F 
mediately in boiling water and 
makes a large quantity of clear, 
firm, delicious jelly. Valuable 
new recipes with every package. %0ld By All Grocers. 








TRADE-MARK 








Send us 2 tng-cont stamps for sample and dainty 
k of the new recipes. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


GELATINE. 


12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT | 





COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY DUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK-ST. LOUIS. 


Easy to buy. Easy to use. 
Easy to digest. 


All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 








| wheat. 


This Beautiful 








Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or a Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or kin ng Powder (as per our price 
list). We w ner Sones. to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Wee 
to deliver goods to your custor 
ers, collect the money and retu ae 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt c. 
Full Payment for goods sent, 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





3 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! 3 


 Robinson’s Patent Barley, : 














A WEEK’S FOOD 
FOR THE BABY, 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 
Ask your Physician about it. 

FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


25 cts. 








Entire 
Wheat 
Coffee 


not only 
takes the 
place of 
Mocha and 
Java asa 
pleasant 
beverage, 
but it isa 
Food, con- 
taining all 
of the 
valuable 
nutritive 
properties 
of hard 







OLD GRIST MILL 


Entire Wheat Coffee 


does not produce biliousness nor affect 
the nerves as do Mocha and Java. 
Adults and children alike use it freely 
with none but good effects. All Grocers. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for mailing trial package FREE. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 












NA NILLAI 


eT 


Being pure 
Extract 

of Vanilla 
Beans, not chemicals, it imparts 











to your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 


Always the same. 
Use but Half as much of Baker’s 
as of any 
other Vanilla 
Extract. 

Be sure you get this package. All Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., 
Portland, Me. 
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As a Face Powder 


Positively Uninjurious. 


Comfort Powder creates and preserves a clear, healthy skin free from 
all irritations or affections, whether affected by weather, rough skin or 
pimples, because of its combination of soothing and healing properties. 


omfort Powder 


Can be used freely, 


it does not cover imperfections, but heals them—it is also essential in the 
nursery for the baby’s comfort, to keep its skin soft, sweet and healthy. 
Use of it enables gentlemen to have comfort and no irritation after shaving. 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 





25 and 50c. per box. All druggists. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEBRUARY 25, 1897. 


This new and beautiful design is at- 
tracting unusual attention because of its 
unique appearance. It is:rich and ele- 
gant in style and finish, yet in good 
taste with modest surroundings. 


Pianos : and Organs. 


The name of Mason & Hamlin is recog- 
nized the world over for the Highest 
Standard in Musical and Artistic Merit. 
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Call and Examine, 
or Send for Information 


0 


New England Representatives, 


and Special Terms. woe Hamlin Building, 146 Boylston St. Boston. a 








BENSDORP’S 











Royal 
Dutch 


COCOA 


(Made in Amsterdam, Holland.) 


Its purity, delicate flavor and nourishing 
properties make it the popular choice for 
both drinking and cooking purposes. 


A Gift for — and we! 


Send to 








8. L. Bartlett, Importer, 
28 Broad 8t., Boston, 
one yellow wrapper of 
Bensdorp’s Cocoa, 


and you will receive 




















Bonny Bits. ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE BIRDS’ WEDOING.” 


es “IT's DUTCH. - 











To Make Hens Lay 


more ie and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 
ily with their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It has been used and endorsed by Poultry-Raisers 
over thirty years, and for all kinds of Poultry. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by mail. 25c. a pack- 
age, Sheet Large 2-Ib.< can $1. 20. Bes cane $0. Eapram paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 



































.. Chambers’.. 


Encyclopedia |} 



































12 Volumes, 74x5in. 12,500 Pages. 
Cloth Bound. Gilt Titles. 


This edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia is a — 


of the revised Edinburgh Edition . . . ea" \y 
. Contains the American fotes ‘ \ 
We have a limited number of these valuable sets 07 


which we will furnish to our subscribers at only 


$5.00 per Set. : " 


Weight 25 Ibs. ‘07 
Perry Mason & Co., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Sent by Express, charges paid by receiver. 














For the Well and Sick 


Quaker Oats Rolls. One 
cup Quaker Oats Porridge, 
one cup Graham flour, 
two cups wheat flour, 
one teaspoonful salt, halfg 
a cake compressed yeast 
dissolved in twocups 
warm milk. Mix... 
all thoroughly, ZS A 
together overeat 
night; i 


Bake in hot oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 
Duaker Oats Gruel. 
wo tablespoonfuls 
uaker Oats, one- 
teaspoonful 
, one quart 
boiling water. 
Boil one hour, 
strain and serve 







































morning roll outS ilk, or 
half an inch in ithout 
thickness, cut with either, if so 
large,round cutter, fold . medesired. 

through the centre \ Wy Seees can 
wash over with milk, MCw# be added if 
let rise again, and bake mamma desired. <A 
in hot oven fifteen gthening 


for invalids. 
er Oats Water. 
blespoonful Qua- 

ts, half of a lemon 
ne tablespoonful 
Pour on one 
g water and let 
it stand for three hours, then 


minutes. 
Quaker Oats Gems) 
Pour one cup boiling wat 
over one cup Quaker Oats, 
and let stand one | hour;}, 
then add half a cup coldj 


wheat flour, 
spoonfuls’ baking powder, | strain. 
one-half teaspoonful salt. Quaker Oats Stands Alone! 


Quaker Oats 


Soip ONLY IN 2 LB. PackaGes. 











